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mittee Report on the Use of 
Hearing, by Fred C. Numbers 
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by Nathaniel Nitkin 


“With speech,” says Mr. Nitkin, “a deaf 
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He speaks from his own personal ex- 
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AN ARTIST APPRECIATES THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Within recent months the Washington Star has published an interesting series of sketches of beautiful 
doorways in Washington, by Helen Gatch Durston. The above illustration is a reproduction of one of 
the series, and the Volta Bureau points with pride to the original on the wall of its reception room. 
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This World and Deaf People 


By ARTHUR B. Simon 


the two articles on the adjustment of 

the adult deaf in the June and July is- 
sues of the VoLTA Review. I can well un- 
derstand the problems that deaf people 
must face, for I have been totally deaf since 
birth. 

It is true that a great many deaf people 
do not realize fully what deafness means in 
a hearing world until they leave the secur- 
ity of school. I feel, and several deaf peo- 
ple with whom I have talked have agreed, 
that education for the deaf has failed to 
place emphasis on this point. 

Comparatively few people anywhere have 
the leisure and ability to discover for them- 
selves solutions to their questions. Any one 
who has studied psychology knows that 
even normally hearing people can become 
socially maladjusted through lack of prop- 
er guidance. We all realize that the deaf 
must be taught painstakingly what small 
children learn through their hearing. 


[ WAS with great interest that I read 


Education Is a Continuous Process 


The deaf person must be prepared emo- 
tionally and psychologically for his role in 
the world. Education for him cannot be- 
gin and end with speech, writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. It must be a continuous 
process in which teachers and parents both 
participate actively. 

Though I am no educator and can cite 
only from my own experiences, I am sure 
that placing classes for deaf children in a 
school for the hearing is one of the right 
steps in adjusting them to a hearing world. 

I can well remember my shyness when | 


was a child. I was afraid to associate with 
those who could hear, because I did not 
know how to meet them on an equal foot- 
ing. I was unable to cope with the usual 
ridicule of children. Consequently, I de- 
veloped an inferiority complex. 


A Deaf Boy in Camp with the Hearing 


The turning point in my life was the 
summer I spent at a camp for boys when I 
was twelve. It was the first time that I had 
been outside the protective cover of home 
and parents. I shall never forget the or- 
deal the boys put me through. They hid 
clammy frogs in my bed, pitched me into 
the icy river, paddled me unmercifully. 

One day my counselor found me sobbing 
for my parents, and gave me a scolding for 
meeting a situation unmanfully. He made 
me see that the boys were thoughtless and 
meant no harm, and that I should take hold 
of myself and throw off my shyness. The 
very next day I bloodied the nose of the 
ringleader as he made another attempt to 
torment me. From then on I was made 
part of the gang, and had a happy time 
the rest of the summer. 

Thus did I learn that no problem is 
solved by running away from it. This les- 
son carried me through the agony of my 
first days that autumn at a junior high 
school for the hearing. The only students 
I knew were deaf children who had gone 
there with me to form a special class, with 
a teacher for the deaf to supervise our 
work. Forty-odd pairs of strange eyes 
were focused on me the morning I walked 
into my new registry class. I faltered be- 
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fore the staring faces of these children who 
were to be my classmates. I wanted some 
good fairy to come and dissolve me into 
nothingness. Then I thought .of the camp 
and made myself walk to my assigned seat. 


Hearing People Are a Part 
of Our World 


I had a chance to get acquainted with 
the boys and girls, for we studied together 
six hours daily for six semesters. I learned 
that I was just as normal as they were, 
that we had the same interests, that we 
could do the same work, and that we could 
compete on the same basis. I began to have 
confidence in myself. Most important of 
all, I accepted hearing people naturally as 
part of my world. 

This attitude must be built in a deaf 
child as early as possible. One must re- 
member that very young children fit pieces 
into their pattern of living almost uncon- 
sciously through the psychological device 
of association. Thus when a deaf child is 
in constant contact with hearing people, he 
has the opportunity to see that he is as they 
are, and so takes them for granted. 

The teachers should bring hearing and 
deaf children together often on the play- 
ground and in the class. There are many 
subjects which mixed classes can study 
profitably, such as drawing, shop-work, or 
cooking. When deaf children associate 
more with those who do not use the sign 
language, they can progress greatly in their 
speech and lip-reading, and, incidentally, 
expand their vocabulary. Furthermore, 
through emulation of their normal play- 
mates and classmates, they lose the man- 
nerisms peculiar to the deaf. Their per- 
sonalities thus are modified by others. 


The Home Should Work 
With the School 


The home should work closely with the 
school. Parents should take an active in- 
terest in their children. They should know 
how to aid in developing the deaf child’s 
speech and lip reading, and should be able 
to understand and meet his social problems. 

Such a program necessitates study groups 
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where parents can learn how to organize 
the training of their children. There is one 
now functioning in Los Angeles, “The John 
Tracy Clinic,” which was founded by Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy. I am sure it has already 
saved mothers from the grief and helpless. 
ness my own mother suffered, and has 
shown them the right way that she had to 
discover for herself. 

Through the pages of the VoLtta REVIEW 
Mother learned for the first time that deaf 
children could be taught to talk. Here she 
also found that there was a school for the 
deaf, the Central Institute, in St. Louis, 
which taught methods of teaching the deaf. 

She thought that in taking this course 
she could be of more help to me. We went 
to St. Louis for a year when I was four. 

This preparation helped Mother to keep 
up my speech lessons during vacation, 
though I must admit I was very impatient 
with her for interrupting my play. She 
also helped me with my school lessons. 


Social Preparation for Life 


My parents had a large circle of friends 
who had children around my age. Mother 
arranged to have me meet them. Almost 
every Saturday and Sunday she invited 
them to our house or took them on outings 
with us. Every year she had twenty to 
thirty boys to help me celebrate my birth- 
day. These boys also had parties in which 
I was included. 

When we began to think of girls as in- 
teresting people, I gave dancing parties, 
and was invited to others. Through these 
dances, I met an unusually large group of 
people. Thus my social poise was devel- 
oped and my interests broadened, before | 
was ready for the university. 

I am sure that I could not have had an 
enjoyable time at Stanford University, if I 
had not been given in my formative years 
the chance to understand the social impli- 
cations of being deaf and the action neces- 
sary to combat them. 

My associates in business, when I started 
to work, accepted me as a real person with 
whom to work. This would not have been 
likely if I had not been given the training 

(Continued on page 542). 
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The Use of Professional Literature 


An Association Committee Report 


HE April 3, 1943 
[ise of the Sat- Literature, 

urday Evening 
Post contained an arti- 
cle by Bennett A. Cerf, 
“Books that Shook the 
World,” which delineates the improvement 
in taste in general reading of the people of 
our country between World Wars I and II. 
This article also included an anecdote at- 
tributed to ex-Governor Alfred Smith with 
seemingly paradoxical implications. It 
seems that not many years ago the ex-Gov- 
ernor complained that the sale of his auto- 
biography was not being promoted vigor- 
ously enough. “But, Governor,” remon- 
strated the publisher, “we have planted 
your book in every bookstore in the coun- 
try.” 

“Bookstores, hell!” snorted the veteran 
of the brown derby, “who goes into book- 
stores?” 

Obviously, there is a one-hundred-eighty 
degree difference of opinion between the 
two authors. It may be that the Association 
Board, because of the apparent lack of in- 
terest in professional reading among the 
Association members, believes that the ex- 
Governor may have been at least partly 
right. Hence, the appointment of this com- 
mittee. 

Now every good committee should send 
out a questionnaire and base its findings 
on the results obtained. However, in this 
case there was not time to do the orthodox 
thing. So, like the elders and deacons on 
Communion Sunday, we committee mem- 
bers have made our confessions silently— 
we have not been reading enough—and it 
is our hope that others will follow suit and 
that there will be new leaves turned over. 
(No pun intended.) 

The purpose of this committee, as we 
understand it, is (1) to present some evi- 
dence of the general lack of interest in pro- 


Harriet 


Committee on the Use of Professional 
American Association to 
Premote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf: Fred C. Numbers, Jr., Chairman; 
Montague, 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, S. Richard Silverman. 


fessional literature, (2) 
to analyze several arti- 
cles which we believe 
to be of peculiar inter- 
est to every member of 
this profession and to 
suggest means by which these articles 
should prove helpful to every school, (3) 
to make a few general suggestions for 
school libraries and study groups, and (4) 
to propose a long-range plan which should 
tend to motivate and increase the interest 
in professional literature over a period of 
years. 


Sadie I. 


Owens, 


Lack of Interest 


It seems reasonable to assume that a 
lack of interest in professional literature 
does exist, for these reasons: 

1. There is a lack of stimulation and 
guidance from those who direct the edu- 
cational programs of schools, as evidenced 
by the failure to provide opportunity for 
professional study either in regular faculty 
meetings, in departmental meetings, or in 
voluntary study groups. 

2. School libraries are not sufficiently 
equipped to motivate interest. Only a frac- 
tion of the schools bind and index even the 
Vota Review and the Annals, to say noth- 
ing of other professional publications. 

3. Only a relatively small response fol- 
lowed the publication of much helpful ma- 
terial in 1942-43, even the four Associa- 
tion Committee Reports, which involved in- 
vestigation of some vital aspects of our 
work. 

Recently the Volta Bureau sent out an 
attractive list of important subjects offered 
for discussion in the Votta Review. Fol- 
lowing the publication of each of the four 
1942 Committee Reports, the President of 
the Association sent reprints of the reports 
and of related articles to all schools, and 
asked for comments. The results were 
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somewhat disappointing. Surely, it seems 
that the officials of our Association have 
put forth a tremendous effort to inspire us 
and to create a greater interest. 

We know that the leaders will continue 
to shoulder their responsibility, but it is in 
the rank and file of the profession that this 
committee desires to promote greater in- 
terest. Each individual teacher must have 
an opinion in matters which vitally affect 
the education of the deaf. It is not only 
his right but his responsibility to express 
his opinion freely, not behind closed doors, 
but in discussion groups and in the col- 
umns of the official organ of our Associa- 
tion, where his thoughts may help others. 


Analysis of Professional Material 


It was suggested, as an incentive for pro- 
fessional study, that each member of this 
committee select a piece of professional lit- 
crature and prepare an outline showing 
how that article might be used as a sub- 
ject for study in the schools for the deaf. 
Realizing the importance of the four As- 
sociation Committee reports published in 
the Votta Review during the last school 
year, this Committee has included all of 
them in these special studies, and each out- 
line will be presented in the Votta Re- 
VIEW separately.* A fifth outline deals with 
Tennessee’s state-wide study of all excep- 
tional children, an investigation whose 
wide scope represents a most commendable 
pioneer effort, and whose comprehensive 
report should be familiarized by all of us. 


Libraries and Study Groups 


The committee recommends: 


1. That every school for the deaf bind 
and index important professional periodi- 
cals. 

2. That every school head plan to build 
up a library of professional literature. 

3. That the administrative officers of 
every school establish professional study 
groups where none exist. 

4. That these officers provide, in regular 
teachers’ meetings, opportunities for peri- 
odic free discussions of professional books 





*The first outline in this series appears on page 498. 
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and articles. At least a part of.each teach. 
ers’ meeting could profitably be devoted to 
study of this kind. In addition, it is sug. 
gested that certain meetings be devoted to 
periodic check-ups of professional reading, 
to find out which selections have appealed 
most to the interest of the teachers. This 
check-up could take the form of a “Library 
Day.” The director might appoint a com- 
mittee to help prepare a program. Or he 
might select certain teachers to prepare a 
digest of some article of particular appeal 
and give an evaluation of it. Discussion 
should follow such reports. A permanent 
committee on the use of professional litera- 
ture might be appointed in each school. 


A Suggested Long Range Plan 


1. It is recommended, for the considera- 
tion of the Association Board, that the 
Committee on the Use of Professional Lit- 
erature be perpetuated. An annual renewal 
of the committee members is suggested. 

2. It is further recommended that one of 
the functions of this committee be that of 
compiling and keeping up to date an anno- 
tated bibliography of material helpful to 
teachers of the deaf. 

3. The third recommendation, which has 
been contributed by Dr. Silverman, so apt- 
ly expresses the thought that we quote his 
exact words: “The committee might emu- 
late the practice of other areas of academic 
and professional activity by assigning a 
given journal to a member of the profes- 
sion, who is best qualified, to digest and 
issue abstracts of articles which might be 
of interest to teachers of the deaf. (For 
example, in the field of psychology a pub- 
lication called Psychological Abstracts is 
issued periodically. Designated individuals 
take a journal and write up abstracts of 
significant articles.) These abstracts could 
be issued monthly in the Votta REvIEW, 
or might be sent separately to every school 
for the deaf. Along with the abstract 
should go the abstractor’s evaluation of the 
article and pertinent questions it might 
raise for the discussion group.” 

4. Finally, it is recommended that each 
school report to the Volta Bureau on the 
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establishment of study groups, in order that 
these groups may be listed and published 
in the VoLTA REviEW; and that these study 
groups be encouraged to report on the re- 
sults of their most important discussions. 
For example, the Utley-Walker-Round Hill 
Round Table debate in the Vo_ta Review, 
September 1942, should challenge the in- 
terest of other study groups to find out 
which conclusions are the more reliable. 


Some Teachers Need No Prodding 


It is expected that protests will follow 
the publication of this report, perhaps from 
conscientious interested teachers who need 
no prodding from a committee like this. 
All they need is more hours in the day to 
do the things their’ ambition prompts them 
to do. There will be schools that have been 
doing for years most of the things suggest- 
ed in this report. But some of our recom- 
mendations are based on actual need—as 
evidenced by the fact that in 1940 only fifty 
per cent of our schools had audiometers.* 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the most important func- 
tion of this committee is to make an appeal 
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for more liberal thinking. It is one thing 
to read and another thing to be influenced 
by what one reads. If one has what psy- 
chologists used to refer to as a “closed- 
compartment” mind, it is a waste of time to 
read. And any profession, no doubt, has 
some who have subscribed to the Parme- 
nedian theory that what was good enough 
for our fathers is good enough for us. 

From the standpoint of mental hygiene, 
it is a good policy to talk over problems 
with others. The following quotation from 
a recent editorial in the Washington Star 
applies to education as well as to govern- 
ments: 

Lord Macauley, as long ago as 1830, summed 
up the democratic conception of the efficiency of 
debate when he declared, “Men are never so 
likely to settle a question rightly as when they dis- 
cuss it freely.” The alternative point of view is 
that of totalitarian systems of government in 
which the average citizen is told, in the language 
of Ecclesiasticus, “Submit your neck to the yoke 
and let your soul receive discipline.” Such doc- 
trines of slavish silence produce new disorder in 
the world, but bring forth nothing that makes 
living a tolerable experience. 





*See “The Use of Residual Hearing,” an Associa- 
tion Committee Report, VOLTA REvIEw, June 1940. 





New Member of the Association Board 


American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
held June 4, 1943, at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, four mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors were re- 
elected, as follows: Miss Margaret Body- 
comb, Dr. T. C. Forrester, Miss Jennie M. 
Henderson, and Dr. Olive A. Whildin. Of 
the three other educators whose names had 
been presented in nomination, Mr. Sam B. 
Craig was elected to fill the place of Mr. 
Dan T. Cloud, whose term had expired. 
Mr. Craig is Principal of the Kendall 
School, Washington, D. C., which position 
he has held since 1925. Previous to that, 
he had been a member of the faculty of the 


Kentucky School for the Deaf. 


A" the fifty-third annual meeting of the 





SAM B. CRAIG 
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An Experiment in Voice Control 


By Marya PREsTo 


HE problem of acquiring and main- 

taining speech intelligibility is of ut- 

most importance to teachers of the 
deaf. 

We are all familiar with the qualities 
that contribute toward effective speech. 
Rhythm in speech, which may be produced 
by a synthesis of time, pitch, length, and 
stress, is in the last analysis the prime fac- 
tor conducive to this end. 

Too often we hear the layman speak of 
the peculiar flatness of deaf persons’ 
voices. Must this be so? It is still a 
challenge, indeed, to all who work with 
the deaf. 

We cannot be satisfied when we are suc- 
cessful in developing a perfect sound such 
as K. For the ability to articulate an iso- 
lated speech sound does not insure perfect 
intelligibility. It is only when it can be 
combined with proper rhythm that this aim 
is realized. The speech of a foreigner may 
be quite acceptable insofar as enunciation 
is concerned, but a foreign inflection makes 
that same speech unintelligible to a cer- 
tain extent. 

Of course, we can accustom ourselves 
to a certain pattern of speech, and after 
we have been conditioned for a period of 
time, a once peculiar rhythm can sound 
quite normal to our ears. Moreover, it is 
this very conditioning on the part of the 
teacher that can block the path of improve- 
ment in the development of voice in a 
deaf child. 

The hearing aid has contributed greatly 
toward the advancement of techniques in 
voice control among the deaf. More and 
more, teachers in our field are realizing 
that, regardless of the amount of hearing 
a deaf child has, some benefit can be de- 
rived from the use of an aid. The purpose 
in using an aid then is not solely that of 
capturing the capacity to hear, but that 
of training the voice. 

When one of the children in my group 


was presented with an individual hearing 
aid several months ago I was faced with 
the problem of putting it to good use. The 
family had bought the aid with the hope 
that the child might learn to hear. 

The history of this particular case is 
not an unusual one. From the family’s 
report I gathered that deafness may have 
been caused by a severe cold, or possibly 
scarlet fever when the child was but a few 
months old. In any event, the child had 
never heard speech. She is now sixteen 
years old. i 

I immediately consulted an audiogram 
which had been made of the child’s hear- 
ing some months before. According to 
this one would conclude that there was 
little or no appreciable hearing, insofar 
as the understanding of speech is con- 
cerned. 

My first impulse was to try to appease 
the family by trying my utmost to teach the 
child to “hear.” By techniques perhaps 
familiar to us all, the child was able after 
several months of work to distinguish 
(through hearing alone) among twenty 
phrases and sentences. Such expressions 
and sentences as the following were used: 
“Good morning. How do you do? I like 
watermelon. A woman has a baby.” 

I discovered that as long as I was able 
to introduce words and sentences that were 
unique in rhythm and pattern I could con- 
tinue to augment the list. Then, as had 
been true within my experience in several 
other similar cases, I could advance no 
further. 

I realize that I haven’t as yet dealt with 
a sufficiently large number of cases to war- 
rant drawing any reliable conclusion. Nev- 
ertheless for my own purposes I made this 
observation. In cases of this nature one 
could, providing all factors were favorable, 
teach a child to recognize through hearing 
alone a number of impulse patterns if 
these were quite different from each other. 
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When one was forced to repeat a pattern, 
however, confusion entered. 

One might assume then that a chiid 
whose audiogram indicated that there was 
not sufficient hearing for hearing intelli- 
gibility could possibly through a sense of 
feeling distinguish among speech sounds. 
At this level a child would be capable of 
formulating a series of rhythmic patterns 
by which he could learn to recognize 
speech. But again should a pattern be 
repeated, as is the inevitable outcome, 
there would be confusion and therefore no 
further progress. 

To return to the point I made earlier— 
that it is important by means of an aid 
not only to teach the individual to hear, 
but also to improve the quality of the 
voice—I immediately turned all my efforts 
toward accomplishing this. 

First of all, I made a record of the sub- 
ject’s speech in order to hear her voice 
quite objectively. The speech sounds were 
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good, but the proper voice inflections and 
rhythms were lacking. 

My work technique was that of trial and 
error in the beginning, for I had no de- 
veloped one on hand. First, I used my 
own voice, singing the sound of “a(r)” at 
a high register and then at a low register. 
I had purposely exaggerated the pitch and 
intensity of both. M., the subject, was 
able to distinguish between these two quite 
easily. Later I had her imitate them. This 
she succeeded in doing through vibration 
(feeling my face) and through her aid. 

Next we laughed a great deal together. 
This I did in order to help her relax and 
eventually locate her normal voice pitch. 
When I felt that she had achieved this I 
had her repeat very natural phrases like 
I know. All right. Really? and Okay. 

Having established a “middle” pitch in 
this way, I wanted to see if she could recog- 
nize mine. I added to the high pitched 
“a(r)” and the low pitched “a(r)” an 
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“a(r)” pitched at the level of my own 
speaking voice. After some practice she 
could distinguish among the three. 

It was at this point that, in order to re- 
tain the child’s interest, I began to use an 
ordinary pitch pipe. M. learned to recog- 
nize the three different pitches, High E, 
Middle C, and Low A quite easily. In 
fact, it seemed so easy that I noted it might 
serve as an excellent starting point for 
work of this kind. 

With the success I had experienced using 
a pitch pipe, I was impelled to try the 
piano. For here I felt the child could 
feel the vibrations of the piano and my 
voice, use her hearing and thereby imitate 
more readily. 

I repeated the same performances of rec- 
ognition among high, low, and middle on 
the key board and I was pleased with the 
results. 

Then one day I played in the key of C 
the notes do, re, mi, fa, and sol. I played 
do, sang it, and had M. listen, feel, and imi- 
tate. In time, using this method I taught 
her to sing the notes grouped thus: do re, 
do re mi, do re mi fa, and do re mi fa sol. 
Later, I had her sing the same simple 
melody using the syllables la la la la la. 


Checking the Teacher’s Ears 


The results seemed almost too encourag- 
ing, and fearful that I might be hearing 
only what I so desired to hear I felt I had 
to devise a method whereby I could check. 
I found the record-making equipment most 
valuable for this purpose. I made a record 
of M.’s voice singing the notes do re mi fa 
sol and the corresponding la la la la la. 
Because of mike fright on the part of the 
subject, I had to make several records 
within the next few days until I had one 
that I felt gave me a reliable reproduction. 

Besides providing me with an objective 
hearing, these records also revealed to me 
flaws in my technique. I learned, for in- 
stance, that when I slackened the tempo in 
one record the response was much better. 

I continued the work in the same way 
daily. After two weeks I checked the prog- 
ress with another recording. This record 
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revealed that M.’s voice had lost the harsh- 
ness heard in the first records, and was 
of a much softer quality. Moreover, the 
notes were sung at a more reliable pitch. 

To keep M. interested in improving the 
first five notes in the scale I varied the ex- 
ercise with her first song. It is a very sim- 
ple one using the words, / know how to 
sing, and la la la la la. 


Since the first attempts to put words to 
music found such pleasure and such suc- 
cess, I gradually introduced others. I 
printed them on strips of large staff paper 
(20” by 20”) so that they might serve as 
a visual aid. Within five months I have 
presented sixteen different songs. 


Some of these may appear to sound a bit 
exaggerated, but I feel that it is a means 
of conveying to a deaf child the idea of 
pitch variation in the normal speaking 
voice. 


I now have on file ten records made at 
one month intervals to give a clear picture 
of the progress in the development of M.’s 
voice. The same exercises are used, and 
new ones are added periodically. By hav- 
ing M. repeat the same exercises there is 
a good basis for comparison. 


Recording Improvement 


On October 27, 1942 just a few days be- 
fore I started the voice training experiment 
I made a record of M.’s voice reciting such 
expressions and sentences as “Hello. I 
have a car. I like watermelon.” Five 
months later I had her repeat these same 
sentences. There is a quite apparent im- 
provement in voice quality and rhythm in 
speech. 

The work is not yet finished, nor is the 
technique as described complete or flaw- 
less. Just as one strives for improvement 
in lip reading and articulation by constant 
repetition and daily practice, so one might 
work in this way for the development of 
the voice. The purpose in using thé prac- 
tice songs is not to train a deaf child to 
sing, but to help him acquire the feeling 
he must have in order to learn to speak 
in a voice that possesses rhythm and color. 
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ELOVED READERS: 
How are you? How are your ration- 


ing points holding out? Neither are 
ours! Each day we learn that years of expe- 
rience in housewifery are as valuable as 
years of experience in teaching, and that it’s 
a rare teacher who is as good a point con- 
server as the lady next door, who never did 
anything else but keep house. We expect to 
study point rationing instead of modern 
poetry, in our spare time this year. We 
must, if the family is to keep on eating. 
We wish everybody could have managed 
to attend the June Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. It was a very good meeting. We were 
amazed at all the people who contrived to 
get there—teachers and officials from New 
York, Massachusetts, Scranton, Trenton, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington and 
points west, as well as the good old standby 
attenders from Philadelphia. 


It was a blistering hot day, too. We 
teachers who sat on the sunny side of the 
room perspired and fanned ourselves auto- 
matically, but forgot how warm we were 
in listening to the interesting reports and 
the talk by Dr. Westlake. And there was 
punch to cool us off. 

As we noted the glad-to-be-here expres- 
sions on the faces of the audience, we real- 
ized again how much all of us teachers (and 
principals) need to get together occasion- 
ally, how much we are missing in not be- 
ing able to do so as often as we did in pre- 
war days. 

Since our big summer meetings are out 
for the duration, why can’t the faculties 


of nearby schools get together once in a 
while, for the practical talks and demon- 
strations and arguments that keep us from 
getting into ruts? We mean nearby schools, 
not all those in a five hundred mile radius. 

We miss especially those stormy meet- 
ings when a lot of us were vociferatingly 
standing up for our own methods. 

Nobody left such meetings without being 
spurred on to work harder for the cause, 
and without planning other meetings to 
argue further. 

We wish we could have more of them. 
Don’t you? 


Your First Days with Your New Class 


Experienced teachers can just skip this. 
It is not intended for them, but for those 
young persons who have taught only a year 
or two, those who are adventuring on their 
first year with deaf children, and especially 
for the brand new teacher from whose let- 
ter we quote: 

Dear TEACHER ACROSS THE HALL: 

I graduated from training school, and sub- 
stituted last year, after one of the teachers had 
been called to the service. But this year I have 
a regular position in another school. There is 
no supervising teacher. I will be on my own, 
and I confess, I am a bit scared when I think 
about it. Can you give me a few general rules 
to keep in mind for the first few days, when I am 
getting acquainted with my new pupils? Any 
advice you can give me will be gratefully received. 
Don’t hold back anything! Preach at me all 
you like. 


First, Get Acquainted 
To this young teacher we say, first, keep 
your own words in mind. Get acquainted 
with your new pupils. These first few days 
that is your most important task. 
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What do you do when you make new 
acquaintances in your home town? You 
try to make a good impression, do you 
not? You take pains to be gracious and 
interesting and friendly. You try to draw 
these new people out, to discover what is 
worthwhile about them. You wish to have 
them feel you are some one worth knowing 
better. Of course, you do not figure all 
this out to yourself, but it is reflected in 
your attitude. 

It is the same with new pupils. Yours 
are busy, right now, probably, making up 
their minds about you. Their deafness 
may make them a bit shy and supersensi- 
tive, a bit too cautious about making 
friends with you. You may have to win 
their friendship. 

Take pains to see that they get the right 
impression of you from 
the beginning — that 
you are fair, and kind- 
ly, and good humored, 
that you like them, and 
that you like school. 
(We teachers all do, 
you know. We may 
gripe and_ grumble 
about vacation being 
over too soon, but we 
all like teaching deaf 
children or we wouldn’t come back to it 
year after year. We'd be getting richer in 
war plants.) 

It’s much easier to have a kindly feeling 
toward children in the abstract than to 
bear with them, when they are bothersome. 
After the first bell has rung, for instance, 
if you are reading a last minute notice sent 
from the office, and Ignatz, trying to help, 
grabs your pet picture from the shelf to 
dust it, and drops it, and it splinters in 
fragments all over the floor, it may be very 
difficult to keep calm and not take out your 
natural impatience on the unlucky offender. 
But it will pay. If the children learn at 
once that you are fair when accidents hap- 
pen this will raise you immediately to a 
high place in their esteem. 

One of the best teachers I know told me 
that at such moments she made herself 


Clouds 


At sundown, on the hill top, 
When we’re almost in the sky, 
Around us, dressed for evening, 
All the lovely clouds go by. 
And some are gold and purple, 
And some are red and gray, 
And then a cloud of misty rose 
Whirls out, and drifts away. 
We watch the gay parading 

Till night comes, all too soon. 
The sky grows black, but silver clouds 
Will come to greet the moon. 
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remember the time she had to entertain a 
distinguished lecturer for her club, and he 
upset a glass dish full of blackberry jam 
all over her best lace tablecloth, and how 
very polite she was to him. She says that 
memory alone has kept her from annihilat- 
ing many a child who spilled the ink. 

The pupil who deliberately disobeys, and 
thereby breaks something, is in a different 
category. We are not talking about him, 
but about those schoolroom mishaps that 
are bound to occur, now and then—mis- 
haps which are nobody’s fault except some 
overzealous small helper’s. 


Be Good-humored 


Try to keep good humored and cheer- 
ful all day long, even the last hour—es- 
pecially the last hour! 

I blush still when I 
remember the mistakes 
I made in my second 
or third year of teach- 
ing, when the school 
grapevine telegraph 
informed us that a 
“tough” class was 
coming over to our de- 
partment, and I fell 
heir to it. Dismayed 
but doughty, I deter- 
mined to let these little hoodlums see 
from the first day that I would stand for 
no nonsense. I looked grim and the chil- 
dren glared at me, and we eyed one an- 
other warily. But after a day or two had 
gone by, and nobody had jumped out of 
the window or murdered his brethren, un- 


consciously I relaxed a little. So did the 
children. 
At once things went better. The boy 


who had made a face at me when he didn’t 
know I saw him, took my pencil and sharp- 
ened it. The girl who had been pinching 
her comrades brought out a box of pretzels 
and shared. The children began to tell 
me about their tonsil operations and to 
show me their family photographs. Funny 
things happened. We all laughed. And 
one shy little girl, who had made no effort 
to speak to me, came up and said timidly, 
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“Before, I did not like Mrs. I 
thought cross. But you are kind woman. 
- | am surprised!” 

I never want any other little child who is 
at my mercy to be surprised that I am 
kind. 

But it took years of experience to prove 
to me that if a teacher is stern and for- 
bidding her pupils will either be resentful 
or scared. Neither is a learning attitude. 
“The learning child is a happy child.” 

There is a time, of course, for rebuke, 
maybe for punishment. But let it take place 
quickly, and be over with and never be 
mentioned again. Children recognize jus- 
tice. They seldom hold grudges. “Keep 
a firm hand and a cheerful face,” was the 
rule given to me when I was a young teach- 
er. It is still good. 





Show Your Competence 


From the first moment let these new 
pupils of yours see that you know your job. 
Do not hesitate or fumble about the work. 
This may mean many—you may think too 
many—hours of outside preparation the 
first few days, until you get into the swing 
of things, the “feel” of this grade. But it 
is important, if you are to have the con- 
fidence of the children. 

Every new teacher is on trial with her 
pupils, at first. Deafness tends to make 
your pupils less tolerant, more likely to 
make snap judgments, sometimes unfair 
judgments. In a very short time these 
children of yours will have decided whether 
you are a good teacher or not. Don’t let 
them make any mistake about that. Be 
good from the first moment. Know your 
stuff. Be sure that you know just how to 
go about helping your pupils do this day’s 
work. 

Learn Your Pupils 


All this time, while the children are learn- 
ing about you, you are getting invaluable 
pointers about them. You are discovering 
the diffident child, who needs to be en- 
couraged, and the forward child, who must 
sometimes be quelled. You are finding out 
who are proficient in this subject, who are 
deficient in that one, who are the children 
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who can be depended on and those who 
need an eye kept on them. 

But don’t make up your mind too quickly 
about all the pupils. Teachers are fooled 
sometimes. Many times I have been! Once 
I praised and rewarded a boy who brought 
in perfect homework papers, day after day, 
with unfailing regularity. He never forgot 
his homework. He never scribbled. He 
never made mistakes. In fact, he never 
wrote the papers, for I discovered that a 
child in a more advanced class had been 
doing them for him for two pretzels and 
three sticks of chewing gum. The boy’s 
classmates had never told on him, but how 
amused they must have been when I was 
lauding him! 

After this incident I learned to go more 
slowly with my praise and blame. i advise 
you to do the same. Don’t decide too quick- 
ly who is the brightest child in the class, 
who is the slowest. Wait a bit. You are 
just getting acquainted now. 


Teach Something New Right Away 


These boys and girls of yours have just 
been promoted. Let them feel promoted. 


They can’t be plunged into the big new 


tasks of the grade before they are ready, 
but they don’t know that. Reviewing is 
most important, but they don’t know that 
either. Your ingenuity can devise some 
little new learnings for these first few days, 
if only the names of new flowers, or new 
verbs, or a bit of seasonal verse to say in 
Assembly. Dilute the necessary review 
work with something new, every day, some- 
thing that makes the pupils keep that proud 
feeling they had when they marched up to 
the new grade. Even if you had brand new 
entering pupils, my advice would be the 
same. Give them something new and 
definite to take hold of at once. 

Choose something they can master easily, 
these first few days, so they will have con- 
fidence in their abilities. 

One teacher I know always gives a new 
class little pre-vues. She says something 
like this: “This term we are going to have 
very interesting new work. We will learn 
many things. You will like that. Your 
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fathers and mothers will be surprised, when 
you go home.” Maybe she puts a fraction 
on the blackboard, or a sketchy map of 
some new country, or she holds up an 
impressive looking textbook, and allows 
one quick peep inside. She stirs up the 
children’s enthusiasm at the very beginning 
of things, and they all want to start learn- 
ing. 
Find Out Each Pupil’s Weak Points 
(As Well As His Strong Points) 


This is your time to check, unobtrusively, 
each pupil’s speech, language ability, and 
so on. A notebook on your desk, with a 
page for each child, is a big help. The chil- 
dren needn’t know when you are jotting 
down information about them. You can 
write their names backwards. Use your 
own secret code. But if you have it all 
down, when two thirds of your class are 
hastily taken out for their eye tests, you 
won't be at a loss as to how to spend the 
time profitably with the children who are 
left. Johnny’s faulty S, noted on Page 3, 
and Frank’s subtraction combinations, de- 
scribed on Page 6, can be worked upon 
with profit. 

On the other hand, that child who needs 
at least three notebook pages to describe 
his deficiencies, mustn’t be discouraged. 
The list is for you, not for him. In fact, 
you don’t want him to know how much 
help he needs. Give it to him little by 
little. Maybe he will pull up and astonish 
you, after these first few days are over. 

Encourage a Cooperative Spirit 

From the very beginning, try to have 
a happy group. You and these pupils are 
going to spend many hours together. Like 
them. You can! After many years of 
teaching I confess I have never found an 
absolutely unlikable child. But if you don’t 
like some of your pupils they will know it. 
You can’t fool children. Especially you 
can’t fool sharp eyed deaf children. 

That slow, big, awkward boy who 
sniffles will probably adore you. The pouty 
child who sulks will soon be telling you 
her troubles and hanging on your neck, 
and you will find out she’s a misfit at home, 
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and reeds your understanding more than 
any of the others. 

‘The best teacher I ever knew managed 
from the first day to have her group inter- 
ested in doing things together, interested 
in helping one another. “We are proud of 
our school,” used to be printed on her 
blackboard, “We want our school to be 
fine.” “We will all work to have a fine 
school.” If Tommy hadn’t mastered his 
tables other boys had him say his tables 
after school hours, in those off moments 
just before supper or bedtime. If Jennie 
couldn’t sew a seam straight or make a nice 
hem when the sewing teacher was there, 
other girls volunteered to help Jennie in 
spare moments, and my friend supplied 
a bureau scarf to make it interesting. When 
the bureau scarf was done, it was hard to 
say whether Jennie or her classmates were 
prouder. 

This is successful living, working to- 
gether and learning together. It’s just as 
desirable for children to be good neighbors 
as for grown ups. And we hope you and 
your pupils will be living successfully, and 
learning and growing, all this year. 

Good luck to you and to them. May the 
year be pleasant for you all. 


For Older Pupils 


The older pupils in hearing aid classes, 
who are learning concert reciting along 
the lines of choral speaking, will enjoy re- 
peating together some of the famous re- 
marks of great Americans, retold by Carl 
Van Doren, on the radio, in his American 
Scriptures. 

Listen and jot down some of them. They 
are good for young Americans to know by 
heart. 


September Days to Remember 


Sept. 6: Birthday of Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, 1757-1834, see “True Stories of Great 
Americans,” Crow, Scribner’s. 

Sept. 12: Henry Hudson entered the river 
which bears his name, 1609. 

Sept. 14: “Star Spangled Banner,” writ- 
ten by Francis Scott Key in 1814; J. L. 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Outlines of Professional Literature 
1. The Report on the Use of Hearing 


By Frep C. NuMBeErs, JR. 


Foreword: This is one of a series of studies of published material dealing with the education 
of the deaf, and is part of a report presented in June 1943 to the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, by its Committee on the Use of Professional Literature. 


there appeared a report from the Asso- 

ciation’s Committee on the Use of Hear- 
ing. It indicates that that committee has 
done a superb job. It has furnished us 
much food for thought. It is up to the indi- 
vidual schools to find out how they may de- 
rive the most benefit from the report. 

One practical way to do this is to an- 
nounce the report as the subject for dis- 
cussion at the next regular teacher’s meet- 
ing, ask each teacher to bring written sug- 
gestions, and then exchange these sugges- 
tions at the meeting. That is exactly what 
was done at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf recently, and the re- 
sults have aided materially in the construc- 
tion of this outline. 

In studying the Report on the Use of 
Hearing, the reader begins to think about, 
first, what his school has done in planning 
an acoustic program; second, how his 
school may profit immediately by the re- 
port; and third, what his school may plan 
to do over a period of years. Only the 
individual school knows what it has done, 
so this outline will be devoted to helping 
schools plan what may be done. 


I the Vo_ta Review for October 1942 


Study of the Report 
A. Individual Study 


1. Superintendents, principals, and 
teachers should read the report and study 
its significant points as they apply to their 
schools. 

2. The general recommendations should 
be practically memorized. 

3. The history of hearing-training, es- 
pecially the reading list suggested by the 
committee, should be read and studied. 


B. Group Study 
1. Directors of the educational program 
should plan the meetings. 


2. Teachers who have had special train. 
ing can offer contributions. 

3. Qualified outside speakers may be 
invited to address the group. 

4. Smaller groups of various depart- 
ments, or interested voluntary groups, can 
meet to discuss their own particular prob- 
lems. 


Putting the Report to Work 
A. Immediate Plan 


1. Physical Equipment. 

a. Purchase standard pure tone au- 
diometer. 

b. Buy durable group aids for school 
Hearing tests and the school’s 
financial status will determine the number. 


rooms. 


2. Teacher Training. 

a. Do as the Association Committee has 
suggested and select some one qualified in- 
dividual to test hearing. 

b. Employ teachers who have had 
special acoustic training, if none are al- 
ready available. 

c. Send carefully selected teachers to 
the Association Summer School or to the 
colleges offering summer courses in acous- 
tic training. 

d. Send interested teachers to visit 
schools which have hearing aid programs. 
3. Studying the Matter of Hearing. 

a. Refer to Dr. O’Connor’s classifica- 
tion, VoLta Review, November 1938. 

b. Refer to Dr. Guilder’s classification, 
Laryngoscope, January, February, March, 
1936. 

B. Long Range Plan 


1. Aiming to Place Every Acoustically 
Handicapped Child in School. 

a. Legislation: Enlist the aid of the 
State Head of Special Education in estab- 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Speech Helped Them Succeed 


By NATHANIEL NITKIN 


HIS is the story of two young men, 

both deaf, both successful in their 

chosen professions. One is a chem- 

ist; the other, formerly a bacteriologist, is 

now doing skilled work for an aviation 

company. Both speak well enough to get 

along in the society of the normally hear- 

ing. Their speech and lip reading partly 
explain their success. 

When the New York World Telegram, a 
few years ago, lauded a certain Ralph Har- 
wood, fullback of the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute football team, and called him an “ex- 
pert in diagnosing the enemy’s play,” they 
did not emphasize the fact that he was the 
only deaf student in that college and the 
only deaf football player on a college Var- 
sity team at that time. 

Ralph had normal hearing until he was 
seven, when an attack of spinal meningitis, 
which nearly cost him his life, left him 
totally deaf. He was sent to P.S. 47, in 
New York City, and learned to read the 
lips. He was also helped to retain his 
speech and to use it ‘constantly. From the 
school for the deaf, he entered Textile 
High School, where he had to rely upon 
his own resources and adjust himself to 
dificult conditions. He had to learn to 
associate with the normally hearing on his 
own merits. His problem was simplified 
because some of his classmates at the school 
for the deaf entered this same high school 
the same time he did; but he had to face 
alone many of the difficulties of adjusting 
himself to competition with the hearing. 

His first year at college was even more 
dificult than his first year in high school. 
“I had no friends at first,” he once re- 
marked reminiscently. “I am always slow 
in making friends. But I had a friendly 
and helpful roommate who introduced me 
to people and who helped me a lot. After 
I became adjusted, I led about the same life 
the others did.” 

He was editor of the college paper for 
two years; played football for four years; 





RALPH HARWOOD, A TOTALLY DEAF INDUS- 
TRIAL CHEMIST 


and basketball for two years. He gradu- 
ated with an average of 82%, and his good 
record so surprised and pleased the faculty 
that he was retained after graduation to 
assist in the preparation of a new program 
of study. 

This smooth narrative, of course, does 
not tell the whole story. Harwood had to 
endure many embarrassments and discom- 
forts, and even some persecution at the 
hands of thoughtless students. But he made 
real friends among both students and fac- 
ulty. In class he had to contend with the 
instructor who often talked to the students 
while he was facing the blackboard. Har- 
wood had to get much of his work by out- 
side reading. He also had to improve his 
lip reading so he could understand rapid 
speech. 

Ralph’s father was a civil engineer who 
stood high in his profession, and Ralph was 
anxious to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
From the time he was in grade school, he 
chose engineering as his future work; and 
he was aghast when his father said gravely, 
“Ralph, I think it would be a mistake for 
you to try to be an engineer.” It was 
Ralph’s first real introduction to the limita- 
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tions he must face. His father went on to 
explain that much of the work depended 
on rapid conversation, and that, even 
though Ralph were well prepared, he could 
not go far in this field. 

Ralph held stubbornly to his ambition 
for a while, but during the period after 
his graduation from college, when he was 
retained for a time on the faculty, he 
changed all his plans, and decided to seek 
advancement in industry. It was two years 
before he found a job, since at that time 
most of the employers had a strong disin- 
clination to hire the handicapped. 

“] plugged through,” said Harwood. “I 
wrote about seven hundred letters. I both- 
ered people and kept bothering them until 
finally I sold myself, and got a job.” 

Now a chemist, employed by a textile 
firm in Philadelphia, Harwood is succeed- 
ing in his work. He is happily married to 
a charming, intelligent woman, who has 
normal hearing. His wife has helped him 
greatly in correcting his speech and in pro- 
viding continuous inspiration. His battle 
is not yet over, but he is well on the way 
to winning it. The point in his story, as 
it seems to me, is that speech enabled him 
to lead a normal life and keep a whole- 
some outlook. 

The case of Leroy Subit, the other young 
man, affords likewise a continuous story in 
adjustment and readjustment. Subit lost 
his hearing at the age of eight after he had 
acquired a spoken vocabulary, but he be- 
came totally deaf, and was sent to the New 
York Day School for the Deaf. He and 
Harwood were classmates, and, like Har- 
wood, he found his first difficulties at high 
school. He attended Morris High School in 
the Bronx, New York City. 

“The teachers did not seem to understand 
what lip reading was,” he said to me once. 
“They expected me to do the impossible. 
Some of them would try to make me get 
up and talk before the class before they ex- 
plained fully what they wanted me to talk 
about. They really were trying to be help- 
ful, but they did not quite know what to do 
with me.” 

Subit’s father died while the boy was still 
in high school. He had planned to enter 
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LEROY SUBIT, TOTALLY DEAF, A SKILLED 
WORKER IN AVIATION 


college, but he had to make a living and 
support his mother as well as himself. He 
started as a salesman. Strange as it may 
seem, although totally deaf, he made enough 
money to live upon and had enough energy 
left to attend night school at Fordham and 
Columbia Universities, where he studied 
bacteriology and laboratory technique. 

He found employment as a laboratory 
assistant at Fordham Hospital, but he had 
overworked so consistently for years that 
he had a nervous breakdown and was 
forced to take a prolonged vacation. Back 
in New York, he found a job in the ac- 
counting department of Harper and Broth- 
ers, the publishers. Asked about Subit’s 
work, Mr. R. C. Harwood, then general 
manager of the firm, wrote, “All reports 
which I have indicate that he is maintain- 
ing his present work on a very high stand- 
ard.” 

After a period with Harpers, Subit 
passed with flying colors a competitive ex- 
amination for a position as laboratory 
worker in the bacteriology department of a 
hospital at Atlantic City. His speech, of 
course, has helped him greatly, especially 


(Continued on page 536) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Actual Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


Susan, six years old, has attended the 
day class for the deaf in Wilmington a 
year and a half. 


USAN had a very good start in school 
S last fall, and we were so encouraged; 
then she came down with pneumonia 
and was absent seven weeks, and that put 
her back practically to where she was at the 
beginning. She progresses well with lip 
reading, and her vocabulary is growing all 
the time, but she does not speak at all well. 
I notice that in lip reading she confuses 
the words “red’ and “green.” 

We are enjoying our second victory gar- 
den, as we had one last year, and enjoyed 
ita great deal. Living right in the city as 
we do, it isn’t easy to find enough ground 
to plant much of a garden, but we have 
managed very well with what space we do 
have. 

Sue’s teacher is going to give her some 
extra lessons this summer, so she won't 
forget all she knows before school opens 
in the fall. I try to go over her work with 
her every day, though it is difficult to get 
her in from play during vacation. 

Mrs. R. W., DELAWARE. 

Suggestion: Mrs. W., “red” and “green” 
are practically indistinguishable as seen on 
the lips, and it is little wonder that Susan 
confuses them. The only way to make 
them look different is to exaggerate the 
long ee in “green.” If I tried to teach Su- 
san those colors I would take them one at a 
time and mix them with the names of col- 
ors that are easy to contrast with them in 
lip reading—“yellow,” “blue,” “brown.” 
I doubt that the best lip reader in the world 
could readily distinguish between “red” 
and “green.” H. M. 


Keep a Blackboard in the Kitchen 


Lesley, aged six, has a hearing loss of 
60%. She attends the Lexington School, 
New York. 


Lesley’s health is still improving, and 


with improved health comes better atten- 
dance at school and consequently much bet- 
ter progress. I am inclosing her latest re- 
port card, with which we were delighted. 

The mothers visit the school every other 
Wednesday for half an hour. I get much 
information during these visits. I carry a 
little note book with me, and copy all the 
new words from the board; also the chil- 
dren’s names and where they sit. This helps 
me to understand what Lesley is trying to 
tell me when she comes home from school. 
I am always surprised that so few of the 
mothers take advantage of this opportu- 
nity, for it makes for so much better under- 
standing between the parent and the 
teacher. 

I have a blackboard in the kitchen, and 
it is a good deal of help in explaining 
things to my little girl. I am sure that 
much of Lesley’s ability in silent reading 
is due to the constant use of the black- 
board. Each time I draw a picture for her, 
I print the name underneath and she soon 
learns to associate the printed word with 
the picture. She herself arranged a calen- 
dar at the top of the blackboard like the 
one they have in school, and she checks 
off the days, writing “rain,” or “sun,” or 
“snow, or any special event. Whenever 
she cannot explain something to me, she 
draws a picture of it on the blackboard, 
and it is so much easier than carrying a 
pencil and pad around. 

Lesley has learned many new words, and 
has begun to put them together. It always 
astonishes me that she uses such words as 
“happy, “know,” “mad,” “saw,” etc. She 
calls us all by name very well—Mother, 
Daddy, Bruce. She understands “please,” 
and “thank you,” counts from one to ten, 
and is just beginning to ask how old every- 
body is. 

One of her front teeth has fallen out, and 
she is quite delighted about it. She carried 
it in her pocket and exhibited it for days, 
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telling everyone that soon all her teeth 
would fall out and she would go to the store 
and buy nice teeth like Aunt Clara’s that 
she could take out every night and put in a 
cup. She had the cup all ready for them. 

Miss Gibian, the school’s social worker, 
was talking to us the other day about the 
older children’s leaving school to take posi- 
tions. They are being offered more salary 
than they have ever been offered before, 
and she fears that when the war is over 
and things go back to normal it will be 
very hard for them to adjust themselves. 
Some of them leave school with only a few 
months to go before receiving their diplo- 
mas, and it seems too bad. The same thing 
is true of hearing children, many of whom 
are leaving high school without realizing 
that their diploma will some day be impor- 
tant to them. 

The parents’ meetings at school are a 
great help. We have two groups now, one 
for the mothers of younger children, and 
the other for mothers of older children. I 
consider it a great privilege to belong to 
this study group. 


Mrs. H. R., New York. 


Home Life Is Important 


Joan, thirteen, attends the Clarke School. 

Joan still has difficulty with lip reading 
and speech. As her vocabulary increases, 
she seems to be more apt to mispronounce 
words, and she has a tendency to use single 
words instead of sentences, although when 
I am with her I always make her use full 
sentences. 

She has improved in many ways since 
she has been at home more. When she was 
smaller I could not have her with me as 
often as I liked, as I had no one to care 
for her when I was at work; but she spent 
all her Christmas vacation and her Easter 
vacation here, and was so thrilled and 
happy to be at home. Although she really 
seemed happy and contented with the fam- 
ily who cared for her, I notice the differ- 
ence now that she has a real home of her 
own and comes home oftener, and is made 
to feel an important member of the family. 
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She is in much better health, too, and has 
better color and is more active. 


Mrs. E. J., Mass. 
A 4-H Girl 


Linda Lou, eleven years old, lives on @ 
farm and attends a public school with hear. 
ing children, where she is in the sixth 
grade. 

We have enjoyed the roundabout. It 
seems like having a visit with good friends, 
We have all been very busy this spring 
and summer. We have a large victory gar- 
den, and Linda Lou has twelve little gos- 
lings. 

Linda Lou is doing well in school, and 
will enter sixth grade next year. I realize 
how hard it is for her, trying to keep up in 
school and outside, when she gets only a 
few words of what is said, but her grades 
are all A’s and B’s. I know she should have 
some extra speech training right now, but 
there is no one here, and we could not go 
back and live in Lincoln again as we did 
for three years. Each day on the farm is 
filled with work. We have no help at all, 
and I have to help outside, driving the trac- 
tor and other jobs I can attempt. 

Our crops are fine this year. We have 
90 acres of corn, plenty of alfalfa and small 
grains, and so far we have had sufficient 
moisture, so we feel happy about the pros 
pects for this year. 

Linda enjoys her swimming and her 4H 
work. She brings the cows home_from the 
pasture every night. Our registered Angus 
herd is growing, and with the Holsteins, 
Linda has quite a herd to bring three miles, 
but she enjoys it, and rides the Shetland 
pony she broke herself. The pony comes 
to the bars every night at five o’clock and 
waits for Linda to put on the saddle. Linda 
Lou wants to add something, so I will let 
her finish the letter. 


Mrs. K. V., NEBRASKA. 


Dear Friends: 

I am very anxious to get back to the fair 
time. The 4-H is a very interesting club 
for farmers’ boys and girls. Lots of town 
girls belong to sewing and cooking clubs. 
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Since I was elected vice president, I was so 
thrilled. 

In school I have to talk very plainly to 
the class in English. Renee and Marian 
are the best understanders, but I under- 
stand a lot from others. I passed to the 
sixth grade. I am going to David City 
public school. 

I know many deaf children will love 4-H 
because it is very interesting for the deaf 
and other children that can hear. 


Linpa Lou V. 


A College Graduate 


Joseph, twenty-four, took a B.A. this year 
at the North Dakota State University. 

Again the roundabout has come to us. 
Both Joseph and I devour its pages. Now 
that Joseph is to enter the teaching field he 
has another special interest in the deaf 
child aside from his personal interest. 

He graduated from North Dakota Uni- 
versity May 23d. I took his movie camera 
and have sgme excellent pictures of the 
academic procession. First came the color- 
ful band in their blue suits, carrying their 
bright musical instruments; then the pro- 
fessors in academic garb. Joseph’s father 
wore his doctor’s hood, with the colors of 
Columbia University. Then came the stu- 
dents in their black caps and gowns, Joseph 
walking with the rest. It was a proud time 
for me. During the commencement, when 
I held the program in my hand and looked 
over the names of the graduates and of 
those belonging to honor societies or other- 
wise specially honored, I thought, “Joseph’s 
name should be there, for he achieved as 
much as any of those whose names are 
starred.” Only those who know the deaf 
and the tremendous handicap deafness pre- 
sents can realize what he has accomplished. 

As I look over the years, I can see where 
I could have helped him more, but at least 
I tried to keep him with the hearing as 
much as possible. Very recently, he said 
to me, “I want to thank you for making 
me normal.” 

Joseph will teach arts and crafts at the 
Michigan School for the Déaf next year. 

Several have mentioned difficulties with 
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lip reading. One thing I learned with 
Joseph was not to keep on repeating a word 
or phrase when he failed to understand. 
Instead of saying the same thing over, I 
would quickly change to another word with 
similar meaning, and this always helped. 
I have had to help Joseph constantly with 
his speech. He is very anxious to speak 
correctly and very willing to change when 
he makes a mistake. 
Mrs. R. B., NortH Dakota. 


An Active Family Group 


Billy, ten years old, has a 59-61% hear- 
ing loss. He attends the Kansas City Day 
School. 


The roundabout and my brother arrived 
simultaneously. We have not seen him 
since last October, as he has been stationed 
on the West Coast. 

The war has brought new experiences 
to all of us, and we all try to help. We 
have half an acre of garden, located 27 
blocks from home, and that, too, takes a lot 
of time. My husband left for State Guard 
Camp last Saturday. The children and |] 
have been giving one day a week to the ra- 
tion board. I write out the books, Anita 
seals the envelopes, and Billy does every- 
thing from writing some of the books to 
serving as general handy man. Our super- 
visor is a hard of hearing woman who 
wears a hearing aid, and she became great- 
ly interested in Billy and took pains to 
show him about the work. Many times I 
have found him working for someone else 
who did ‘not know he was deaf, and he 
seemed to be getting along fine. 

The children were interested when I gave 
blood to the Red Cross, and also when their 
father was on flood duty. I think they 
learned more about floods than they will 
ever learn from books. Billy and Anita 
each have a block to canvass for papers and 
fats for the school, and they go regularly 
every week to make collections. Billy is a 
great help with the garden and is very 
proud of it. He will eat fresh vegetables 
out of his own garden when he would not 
touch them otherwise. 


(Continued on page 534) 
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THOUGH I MAY NOT HEAR = 
By Maria CrisTINA VALENTINE 
My soul yearns Alab 
For the song of birds, ; 
For the roar of the ocean, ae 
For the sweetness of organ music, oo 
iY] For the soft patter of rain, Pho 
YY For the rustle of musing leaves, | 
For the merry sound of children’s voices. | 
My heart yearns | - 
& To hear my mother talk to me, I = 
To listen to the loving voice of my husband, Berl 
Y To treasure the sounds my baby makes, Mrs 
| To follow the conversation of my friends, = 
| To catch the welcoming yelps of my dog. 
My whole being yearns and pines n Bev 
| For the gift denied me Mrs 
By an incomprehensible yet kind Providence ? 462 
That knows more than we ever shall know 
And therefore understands El ¢ 
What is for our good. i oy 
But though I may not hear..... 
Though | may not enjoy Pasa 
The daily sound of the world, y Miss 
Yet a greater gift I have been given, a 4 
A gift that I value as few could, iN ” 
A gift that brings me joy sublime. A . 
an 
This gift that I value so, : Mrs 
Is that of imagination, that magic wand . 685 
That calls forth, with but a wave, Pho 
Immense vistas of unutterable joy iS 
And music ineffable, eternal, divine; ® San 
That bids me but look and I shall see oy Mrs 
The incredible wonders wrought by God ; 2622 
A And His love everywhere manifest; Wy 3 Phos 
And bids me but listen and I shall hear “as 
The quiet, soothing voice of my Heavenly Father Sant 
And the celestial singing of His Angels. ¥ om 
And having this precious gift, 
I cannot but say, with deepest gratitude, y 
“Though I may not hear, God is good to me.” | 
| Color 
SIO? BIBL SIO SIP ee fen 
Mrs. 
, 329 
Phor 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotuHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetra M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
P. O. Box 1617 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. Fern NELSON 

2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Miss ALiceE PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 
Augusta : 
Mrs. St. Jutien Cuttum 


510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GertRUDE TORREY 


185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 
East Chicago 
Miss Mary E. TEeiiinc 
4819 Magoun Ave. 
Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New ENGLAND ScHoot or Lip 
READING 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


VW orcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Youne 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss Anne M. BuNcER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpqutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Etuet J. TurLey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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avvertisement Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) —anvertisemenr 





New Jersey Ohio Dallas 
ms 1 Miss Louise HILtyer 
Jersey City Bluffton 4025 McFarlin Street 


Miss Hazer GIBSON 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 

Miss Florence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss ELIzABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcurrite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Woodstock 
Mrs. Littan Lapp CHURCH 
P. O. Box 448 


Mrs. Leora A. Gratz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Norwood 


Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. Gooprrienp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wo. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Martie Sack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss VirciniaA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIcKLeR 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Marcos 


Miss LeELta WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

Lyncusurc ScHoor oF Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss EtHet O. Ransom 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MarcarRet J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








There Are All Kinds of Deaf People 


by Louis S. Papp 


ago, I have changed jobs.* I am not 

a lumber juggler nor a pipe fitter’s 
assistant, but a grinder in a defense plant. 
When Otto, the pipe fitter, quarreled with 
the plant owner over the way steam pipes 
should be braced against some girders in 
a steam kiln, Otto quit. Since there was 
then no pipe fitter, I couldn’t be an assist- 
ant pipe fitter, so I went back to to the yard 
to unload and pile lumber. Three months 
later, I just got tired of putting lumber in 
piles that were moved to another part of 
the yard next day, with the whole job to 
do over, and I left. 

The following day, I was employed by 
a large advertising display company as a 
painter. Two weeks later, I left this job 
to take a position in the firm for which I 
am now working; and I am glad I did. 
In our plant we make manometers, gauges, 
etc., for our Army and Navy, and also for 
foreign countries like China, England and 
Canada. I started in as a bench hand, then 
was made buffer, then grinder. My pay is 
twice what I received at the lumber yard, 
and although the work is hot and dirty and 
at times irksome, I like it. 


GS =. I last wrote you, about.a year 


The Handicapped Find Employment 


This company is more or less progressive 
in its attitude toward not only the deaf but 
other physically handicapped persons. Per- 
haps it is really only the shortage of man 
power; but anyhow, people who find it 
dificult or impossible to get employment 
elsewhere are readily hired here. There 
are three one armed men employed here 


*See letters from “S. L.’’ in “Molly Mather’s Mail- 
cogil May and August 1942, pages 295-6 and 458- 
68, 


as elevator operator, time keeper and watch- 
man respectively; there are two crippled 
men; and there are fourteen deaf persons, 
ten of them deaf mutes. 

Like many persons with defective hear- 
ing I have always looked with fascination, 
curiosity and apprehension at deaf mutes. 
I used to wonder about them, how they felt, 
and whether or not they had any intelli- 
gence; and silently | hoped that things 
would never become so bad with me that 
I would have to learn the sign language. 
Well, after one year of association with 
these people I feel rather foolish, for these 
“deaf mutes” are far from dumb, and us- 
ing the sign language is not such a dis- 
graceful thing after all. (Actually, I don’t 
use signs, but have learned finger spelling. ) 
My early self consciousness regarding it 
has all evaporated. One of the foremen 
and half a dozen other workers have learned 
either finger spelling or the sign language 
in order to be able to communicate with 
the sign using deaf; and the foreman is 
prouder of being able to talk to them than 
of anything else except his new car. In 
fact, he shows off a little before visitors 
and his superiors. 


The Deaf Are Cheerful and Playful 


The deaf mutes range in age from 26 to 
65 among the men and from 18 to 47 
among the women. Most of them are mar- 
ried. Some have children, some have not. 
None of the children are deaf or otherwise 
defective, although in all cases both par- 
ents are deaf. 

Most of these deaf people are cheerful 
and playful as children. They are unbe- 
lievably friendly. It really astonishes me 
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how friendly they are, and I can only won- 
der at the contrast they furnish as compared 
with the frosty atmosphere of the lip read- 
ing class I attended. There is no suspicion 
or hostility, and there are no evasive or 
furtive expressions. There is no nervous- 
ness or tension; just a carefree friendli- 
ness that all but sweeps you off your feet. 


A Maladjusted Deaf Person 


I said most of them are cheerful. There 
is one man, however, who is definitely psy- 
chopathic. He is thirty-six years old, and 
has been deaf since he was a year old. He 
is suspicious, bad tempered, bad mannered, 
moody, sullen, sulky. In a word, he is 
unadjusted, and he is a sad sight, for his 
bad behavior has isolated him from asso- 
ciation with any of the others. Not only 
the deaf mutes have forsaken him, but all 
the other workers, who are more than or- 
dinarily friendly. This man is a good ex- 
ample of a neurosis brought on by a physi- 
cal handicap. He is just intelligent enough 
to know that he is “different,” and this in- 
furiates him. He rages against fate, against 
his parents, his brothers, his sisters, his 
friends, himself. He will pommel his fore- 
head, roll his eyes wildly, and ask me why 
he had to be a deaf mute. He asks me be- 
cause I am the only one who has retained 
his friendship—if it is friendship. He will 
quarrel with me three or four times a day 
as heartily as he quarrels with the deaf 
mutes, whom he hates outrightly. 

Well, I no more know why he had to be 
a deaf mute than I know why I had to be- 
come deaf. Fate, heredity, some biological 
accident? I don’t know, so can’t answer. 
I manage, however, to get him out of the 
dumps briefly. But my efforts to get the 
other deaf mutes to accept him are futile. 
They claim he is nuts, a big baby, a boob, 
a loony; and they give him the cold should- 
er. They resent the bad effect he produces 
on the other employees, and, frankly, would 
like to have him fired. They may succeed 
in this, for the foreman is slowly losing 
patience, and this man recognizes no laws 
except those made by himself. 


The behavior of these deaf mutes toward 
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one similarly afflicted may seem cruel; but 
I cannot think so. This man was given 
chance after chance to become, so to speak, 
a member of the community; but he pre- 
fers to be an outlaw. The choice is en- 
tirely his own, and the griefs attendant on 
his choice are his alone, although he ex- 
pects me to share them with him. 


Ted Works Best Alone 


I am in daily contact with but two deaf 
men, Ted and Oswald. Ted is 47, and has 
been deaf since the age of 25. He has some 
residual hearing and at home uses a table 
model 1917 Acousticon. He says he hears 
fine with it. He recently tried an Otarion 
and said it was “wonderful,” but he cannot 
pay for one yet. Ted uses the sign lan- 
guage and finger spelling. He prefers the 
sign language, which is strange, because 
he is morbidly afraid of being taken for a 
deaf mute, and is always talking, just to 
prove that he can speak. On being intro- 
duced to anyone, he makes the observation, 
“I may be deaf, but I’m not dumb,” and 
goes on to pour out his life story to its 
most boring, final detail. Ted is also very 
tense, and a “rush” job wi!l find him under 
everybody’s foot and in everybody’s hair. 
He works best alone. 


Oswald the Swede 


Oswald is 65, a tired old man with very 
few years left. He has been deaf 20 years, 
as the result of a skull injury. He cannot 
hear at all. He has tried over fifteen hear- 
ing aids, but “Tay var not goot,” he says. 
Oswald is a Swede. He cannot read lips, 
and refuses to learn the sign language. “I 
aind a dum E yet,” he wrote. His spelling 
is véry original, as he gives the Swedish 
spelling of English sounds. He _ writes 
“mig” for “me,” “cofie” for “coffee,” 
“vichoosan” for “vacation,” “bicase,” for 
“because,” etc. He is amusing and good 
natured and patient. Because of his pa- 
tience he does some precision grinding and 
assembling. He is well liked by all, this 
little, wistful, clown faced man. Deafness 
has not soured him; he has accepted it 
without undue grumbling, since he prob- 

(Continued on page 530) 
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A Grand Old Lady 


By B. M. R. 


1943, she will have reached her 90th 

milestone. She was born and lived the 
early part of her life in pioneer bush coun- 
try in Canada, which her father and broth- 
ers helped to clear and settle. But the 
larger part of her life has been lived in a 
small village in Nova Scotia. 

For eighty-six of her years she has been 
deafened, as the result of an attack of scar- 
let fever when she was four. (One can 
guess at the kind of medical advice, if any, 
that was available in those days and in al- 
most primitive surroundings.)) She had 
enough hearing to permit her to obtain an 
education in an ungraded country school, 
where she reached the equivalent of the 
seventh or eighth grade when she was four- 
teen. Her schooling was probably very 
fragmentary, consisting chiefly of the 
branches most stressed in schools of that 
period—“readin,’ ‘ritin,’ ‘rithmetic.” Her 
deafness gradually increased until, more 
than fifty years ago, she became totally 
deaf. 

Because of a naturally discriminating 
taste and a love for reading that was her 
real mainstay and solace for many years, 
she is deservedly called “well read.” Now, 
alas, that blessing is denied her by reason 
of a peculiar form of eye disease that has 
resulted in almost total blindness. She can 
see the heaviest type headlines in the news- 
paper, but cannot read the text. Even so, 
her interest in and knowledge of the war’s 
progress would, I dare assert, vie with that 
of many persons in her village who have 
all their senses intact. 

Judged by modern standards, her ad- 
vantages have been meagre; and especially 
so in matters of finance. Yet she possesses 
a money sense that would, I suspect, de- 
light the heart of a Hetty Green. By fru- 
gality, industry in her home, and canny 
investment of her small income, she has 
acquired ample means to provide for her 
old age in comfort. This blessing she high- 


¥ “Aunt Em” lives until October 10, 


ly prizes because, like all handicapped per- 
sons, she has a horror of becoming de- 
pendent. 

As she did not marry, she has no family 
of her own, and all her brothers and sis- 
ters, and all her contemporaries, have long 
since gone the way of all flesh. She is 
quite alone, yet her sturdy independence 
causes the frequent remark, “Aunt Em’s a 
wonder!” She is “Aunt” to all her friends. 

I have never learned quite all the details 
of years of planning and of saving that en- 
abled her to reach extreme old age while 
continuing her state of independence. Prob- 
ably she could not have accomplished this 
anywhere but in a small town. If I men- 
tioned the figures that express her savings 
and her expenditures they would probably 
sound incredible to a city dweller. The 
cottage in which she lived most of her life 
had no modern appliances other than elec- 
tric lights, but it was warm and comfort- 
able. She rented it furnished for $6 a 
month. When, as she grew older, she went 
to board with one of the neighbors, the 
amount she paid was modest. Tourists, of 
course, pay a good price for summer board, 
but the villagers pay much less. 

Aunt Em’s first experience in earning 
her living came when she was past middle 
life. Throughout her youth and maturity 
she lived with her parents, the home being 
practically maintained by a brother. There 
was nothing left for her when her parents 
died, so she went to keep house for a crip- 
pled cousin who lived in Maine. He earned 
a very modest living with his pen, and Aunt 
Em was paid $3 a week—all he could af- 
ford. She served as housekeeper, com- 
panion and friend, and spent the happiest 
years of her life with him. She remained 
there seventeen years until he died. 

While living in Maine, she received a 
legacy of $1,000 from a brother. This she 
invested—all of it—at from 5 to 6% in- 
terest. She also invested the savings from 
her salary. Don’t ask me how she saved 
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it. I can’t even guess; but she said she 
did, and I believe her. Her whole object 
in life at that time was to prepare for her 
old age. 

When her cousin died, twenty years ago, 
he left her a small legacy, less than $1,000. 
That, too, she invested through her lawyer 
in Bangor. She returned to Nova Scotia 
and set up housekeeping by herself. About 
this time, another brother died and left 
her a few hundreds which she invested in 
telephone stock. When she was nearly 
seventy-five she had saved $6,000. An- 
other niece and I persuaded her to put 
$5,000 into an annuity. It took some per- 
suasion and reams of correspondence, for 
she was afraid she would lose out before 
she died, that the assurance company might 
fail, or something equally dire. She final- 
ly agreed to take out the annuity, and be- 
cause of her advanced age she received a 
dividend of about 13% on her money. 
After she had bought the annuity, she wrote 
me, “I hope I'll live to get it all back.” 
She has, and much more. 

When she was 80, she closed her house- 
keeping and went to board in the village at 
$5 a week. Later she moved to her present 
home, where she boards with a widow who 
maintains a comfortable home and is very 
kind and patient with Aunt Em’s handi- 
caps. Aunt Em pays her $7 a week. 

Aunt Em still cares for her own person 
in every detail. Her hair is always nicely 
arranged, her attire neat and clean. She 
has never worn shabby clothes in all her 
life; indeed, it would be difficult to find a 
woman who cared more about clothes. 
Aunt Em was always the first in her village 
to know what “they” wore, as she learned 
it from the women’s magazines and the 
women’s pages of the daily newspapers. 
Her personal appearance even now is so at- 
tractive it is the marvel of all who see her. 


She has a place for every toilet article, 
a peg and a hanger for every dress; 
through all her belongings not a thing is 
misplaced, and she finds articles wholly by 
her sense of touch. At table she rarely has 
an accident with her food. It is all pre- 
pared for her on her plate, but she does not 
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know what is set before her until she tastes 
it. Her appetite is good, and her health 
excellent. Unless some accident happens 
to her, she is as likely to live another five 
years as any of her neighbors half her 
age. That really does worry her. She 
doesn’t want to live longer; but she doesn’t 
make life miserable for herself nor for 
others because she cannot die when she 
wants to. 

She manages around the house remark- 
ably well. She does not go outside alone, 
but must have an escort when she goes out 
on errands. She still insists on doing her 
own banking business, even though it is all 
done by proxy after she reaches the bank. 

Aunt Em’s interest in all the village hap- 
penings, in world affairs, and especially 
in the outcome of the war, is amazing in 
one of her years and physical limitations. 
Since her sight failed, life for her has be- 
come chiefly a test of endurance. She fre- 
quently “longs to go.” In a letter—she 
still writes, and though her handwriting is 
almost illegible, I can decipher most of it— 
she quoted recently, “Life has become flat, 
stale and unprofitable.” Then in the next 
sentence she added, “But I’d like to live to 
see the end of the war, and stay around long 
enough to see what kind of world it’s go- 
ing to be.” 

Her memory for dates is remarkable. 
Not a member of her tribe to the last great 
grand—all scattered from coast to coast— 
is forgotten or misplaced. While I was on 
a recent visit to her, she asked me to write 
to a niece, who had enumerated the 
“orands” in a letter, that she had counted 
wrong. Aunt Em insisted that she has 
twenty-two great grands. “You must have 
counted wrong,” I said. “You can’t have 
that many.” 

“T have,” replied Aunt Em. “There’s 
May’s daughter’s two girls, and Sue’s two 
boys have two boys each,” and so on 
through the generations thrice removed. 
Her total of twenty-two was correct. 

Aunt Em is a natural lip reader, and, 
like all I ever met who have that gift, a 
good one. When I wrote her several years 
ago that I was training to become a teacher 

(Continued on page 530) 
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More Hearing Aid Suggestions from Brazil 


By Martacao Gesterra, M.D. 


article published in the March 1943 

Votta Review by Ubaldino de Moraes, 
Jr., under the title: “Hearing Aid Sugges- 
tions from Brazil,” and am entirely in 
agreement with observations on the prob- 
lems to which he calls the attention of the 
manufacturers of hearing aids; also with 
his arguments concerning the excellent 
business field offered by Brazil and the 
other South American countries. Indeed, 
considering the large number of the hard of 
hearing in this country it is to be regretted 
that these instruments are not more widely 
used among us, especially as regards the 
modern type with crystal microphones, 
which, in recent years, has completely 
revolutionized the hearing aid outlook. 

A well-constructed apparatus, perfectly 
adapted to individual requirements, can, in 
a large number of cases, so completely nor- 
malize the hearing, that the user will al- 
most forget his deprivation. Only one who 
has labored for years under the formidable 
handicap of deafness, even in its milder 
form, can appreciate the enormous bene- 
fits accruing from the use of a good hear- 
ing aid, which opens up a new world to 
such sufferers. 

It is clear, however, that good results 
will not be obtained from any kind of 
hearing aid, bought and used in a haphaz- 
ard way. The instrument must be one of 
careful construction, carefully adapted to 
the requirements of the individual, these 
requirements being determined by clinical 
factors, confirmed by a properly charted 
audiogram. Further, it is very desirable 
that the use and manipulation of such in- 
struments should be more widely under- 
stood in this country. 

Instruction as to their use should be 
more widely disseminated, as in the United 
States. Something has been done by ad- 
vertisement, and publicity. I might state 
also that an excellent film, evidently taken 


| HAVE read with greatest interest the 


under the auspices of the Sonotone Cor- 
poration, and demonstrating their hearing 
aids, was recently shown here, making a 
favorable impression, and thus contributing 
to this much-to-be desired instruction. For, 
as is readily understood, any instrument, 
however excellent its construction, demands 
intelligent use. Tack of such instruction 
can be responsible for cases such as the 
one quoted in the article in question. Lack 
of intelligence, too, is responsible for many 
cases of maladjustment of the instrument, 
and the consequent inconvenience which 
many users have experienced at times. 

As regards the comparatively limited 
distribution of these hearing aids in this 
country, one important factor is our un- 
favorable exchange; and, another, which 
is not realized, is the relatively low pur- 
chasing power per capita of the people in 
this country. For, contrary to what the 
author of the said article affirms, in spite 
of the fact that the percentage of deafness 
is high in Brazil, the percentage of those 
whose economic conditions could permit 
them to purchase a hearing aid, is extreme- 
ly small. Although Brazil as a country is 
rich, and there are fortunate individuals 
who -are rich, too, the proportion of deaf 
people who are rich enough to buy a hear- 
ing aid is pitiably small. Proof of this is 
the matter of insurance. According to 
statistics furnished by the S. America Life 
Insurance Co., in the U. S. A. with its 
population of 130 millions, there are 40 
millions who carry insurance, which gives 
a proportion of 30.7%; and in the Argen- 
tine, with a population of 13 million, there 
are 70 thousand carrying insurance 
(0.53% ) whereas, Brazil, with its popula- 
tion of 45 millions, has only 144 thousand 
people who are insured (0.03%.) The 
figures speak for themselves as to the means 
per capita of the population of this coun- 
try. The high price of the instruments, 
coupled with the high price of batteries 
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(higher still because of increased war risks, 
but necessary for maintenance) all these 
are contributing factors. 

Still another factor, in my opinion an 
important one, is that our specialists, with 
very rare exceptions, seem to be (perhaps 
some of them prefer to be) ignorant of the 
admirable progress which these hearing 
aids represent. Absorbed as they them- 
selves are in clinical treatment of condi- 
tions for which no satisfactory solution 
has been found (the operation of the “oval 
window” not yet being entirely beyond 
the experimental stage, because of the deli- 
cacy of its technique, besides not being 
within the financial means of all) our otolo- 
gists seem to lose interest in the question 
of oral prosthesis, and satisfy themselves 
by sending their patients to purchase what- 
ever sort of hearing aids their means, 
limited, in most cases, will permit them to 
buy. Such instruments naturally give no 
satisfaction whatever; in fact, they simply 
serve to discourage the client, and make 
him lose confidence in hearing aids in gen- 
eral. 


AN AUDIOMETER TEST AT A HEARING AID SALES ROOM IN RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 





Further, as regards the comparatively 
small distribution of hearing aids in this 
country in comparison with the U.S.A., 
undoubtedly one of the biggest reasons to 
account for this is the fact that the manu- 
facturers themselves do not properly’ un- 
derstand this country, its problems, and its 
limitations. This may account for a lack 
of interest which some of them show as to 
the possibilities of this promising market. 
On this point, may I quote an example 
from my own experience. I am the pos- 
sessor of an excellent vacuum tube instru- 
ment; but from preference, I generally use 
the transmitter of another make to which 
I myself have adapted a small oscillator, 
for the simple reason that this combination 
is perfectly adapted to my individual needs; 
in fact, this combination has practically 
normalized my hearing capacity. To re- 
turn to my argument, one company, hav- 
ing welcomed my suggestion that they es- 
tablish an authorized agency here in Rio 
de Janeiro, and having accepted my fur- 
ther suggestion that they offer the same to 
a well-known surgical supply house, to my 
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astonishment no longer show the slightest 
interest in this Brazilian agency. In fact 
they have made no provision whatever for 
the servicing of their instruments, the point 
most essential for a satisfactory sales out- 
put, especially in an excessively humid 
climate like that of Rio de Janeiro, and 
the surrounding country. The inference is 
obvious. 

However, such has not been the case as 
regards the representation of another hear- 
ing aid company which has in this city a 
highly efficient agency, well located in the 
center of the business section of the city, 
and adequately equipped to handle the serv- 
icing of its excellent instruments. This 
agency is in the hands of a representative 
who has shown himself unfailing in his 
devotion to the study of the problems of 
the deaf, doubly so as he himself is also 
hard of hearing. Besides fully understand- 
ing the instruments which he represents, he 
is also assiduous in his efforts as regards 
the servicing of the same, any necessary re- 
pairs always being undertaken with prompt- 
ness and precision. In this he has the as- 
sistance of two capable consultants, who 
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are also assiduous in all their attentions. 

From my dealings with this agency over 
a period of years (and, from my profes- 
sional position, I consider myself qualified 
to judge) I maintain that this company 
is represented here by an efficient and 
painstaking organization, and it is my wish 
to avail myself of this opportunity to give 
tribute to the service which the representa- 
tive in Rio de Janeiro and his staff are 
doing for the hard of hearing in this coun- 
try wherever their instruments have been 
distributed. 

Finally, one more point, also referred to 
in the article in question and with consider- 
able bearing on the matter, is that in a 
city like Rio de Janeiro, where social life 
is intense, there is a certain reluctance on 
the part of any one who is hard of hearing 
to make himself conspicuous by wearing 
anything so obvious as a hearing aid ap- 
pliance. The natural vanity of the Bra- 
zilian, and of the Latin American in gen- 
eral (not always properly understood) has 
to be considered as a most important fac- 
tor in restricting the use of such instru- 
ments here. 


AVENUE RIO BRANCO, RIO DE JANEIRO. ONE OF THE LEADING AMERICAN HEARING AID 
COMPANIES HAS AN OFFICE FRONTING ON THIS AVENUE AT THE RIGHT OF THE PHOTO. 
GRAPH (BUILDING NOT SHOWN IN PICTURE). 
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Lip Reading in the Dark 


By SAUL KESSLER 


hard of hearing who cannot use any 
of the earphones now available, I 
naturally rely a great deal on lip reading 
to cope with my work and social contacts. 


A S ONE of that small percentage of the 


Since my lip reading ability is not per- 
fect, I utilize every opportunity for prac- 
tice that I can find. As I related in a previ- 
ous article, “Can You Imagine?” I have 
for years watched the lips of the people I 
have seen on trains and in other public 
places, and I find this habit both amusing 
and profitable. During the past year, how- 
ever, I have found a veritable gold mine of 
lip reading practice in the news reel theatre. 

If you are fortunate enough to live in a 
city that has one or more news reel the- 
atres, you will find that attendance at least 
once a week will improve ycur lip reading. 
The fee is generally twenty-five or thirty 
cents for an hour of entertainment. My 
usual procedure is to sit well up front so 
that I can see with a minimum of effort 
every movement of the speaker’s mouths. 
It is true that about half of the average 
news reel is made up of such non-lip read- 
ing features as horse races, beauty contests 
and disasters, yet even these may be en- 
joyed pictorially. The lip reading practice 
comes with Kaltenborn or Tex McCrory or 
some other commentator speaking from the 
screen directly to you as he faces the cam- 
era; or it may be Roosevelt or La Guardia, 
or any one of a host of public men, with 
varied mannerisms and vocal qualities, 
talking about every conceivable subject. 

Some of them, like Representative Tink- 
ham of Massachusetts, hide their lips under 
a mass of shrubbery; others, like Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, will smack or wet 
their lips continuously, thus presenting 
hurdles to the lip reader. For my money, 
Ill take our beloved President every time. 
For clarity of articulation and precision of 
lip movement, he has no peer. His appar- 
ently effortless manner of talking to you as 


man to man keeps you hanging on his every 
word; and as his expression changes from 
one of gravity to the famous Roosevelt 
smile, his words take on meaning that the 
printed word or even the radio cannot re- 
veal. 

Then there is the hero returned from 
the wars, embarrassedly facing the mike 
and carefully avoiding mention of the ex- 
ploits which have won him a Congressional 
medal. Or it may be a refugee with a 
strong foreign accent telling us the awful 
details of Hitler’s inquisition. Occasion- 
ally it is a first hand report of flood, fire 
or earthquake, given by a survivor who re- 
lives the horrors of his experience; or pos- 
sibly it is a sailor who was rescued from a 
torpedoed ship. Not all the talks are sad; 
there is a good deal of humor interspersed. 

It is interesting to note the nervous self 
consciousness of those who are unused to 
speaking before the camera, and the postur- 
ing and hemming and hawing of those 
who are more interested in the impression 
they wish to make than in the things they 
happen to be saying. 

For dessert, there are such programs as 
“Information, Please,’ which is photo- 
graphed for the newsreels just as it is 
broadcast. We see Clifton Fadiman as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, asking the so-called ex- 
perts puzzling or humorous questions. We 
see Franklin P. Adams, famous columnist, 
raising his hand and answering the ques- 
tion from behind his moustache; John Kie- 
ran, an Irishman with an infectious grin 
and an encyclopedic mind who always 
makes us laugh; Oscar Levant, a smooth- 
shaven, black haired, chubby faced chap 
with a shy grin, who has a quick reply to 
almost any question about music. As they 
all speak directly toward the camera, and 
all have a natural, casual manner, most of 
them may be understood by means of lip 
reading; and when you yourself happen to 
know the answer to Fadiman’s question, 

(Continued on page 528) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


to be the most prolific of all those 

that have sprouted in this depart- 
ment. I am often puzzled at the turns it 
takes; for instance, one of our most valued 
contributors persists in calling me a “starry 
eyed optimist,” although, so far as I can 
see, the only branch of optimism I have 
advocated—or practiced, for that matter— 
consists in the cultivation of a good forget- 
ter. If you don’t hang onto the pin pricks 
of deafness, and learn to disregard them 
when they occur, the heavier bludgeonings 
of fate—and I have never denied that they 
come—find you strong enough and tough 
enough to meet them. That is as far as I 
have gone in the direction of optimism as 
regards deafness. I simply don’t believe 
in clinging to the memories of the small 
daily difficulties that loss of hearing engen- 
ders; I refuse to feel frustrated—a point 
of view that seems to annoy some of my 
friends very much, as will be revealed in 
the letter which follows: 


The “Heaven Sent Gift” 


Dear Mollyanna Mather: 

Your August Mail Box seems to me of 
the highest excellence. I could praise each 
page; but shall confine myself to the letters 
from California and Connecticut and your 
comments thereon. 

I was startled (after reading both of 
them) that you expressed a preference for 
the Connecticut letter, apparently because 
you thought it cheerful and did not think the 
California letter was. Well, A.S.G.’s letter 
dealt with deafness and its deprivations in 
a concrete sense. Not a great deal of dif- 
ference, as far as I could see. In other 
words, A.S.G. speaks primarily of the prob- 
lem of “making a personal readjustment 
to a complex of appalling frustrations,” 
and E.E.C. simply tells specifically how he 
did it, in his own case. 

Commenting on Mr. G’s letter, you said, 
“I don’t like ia talk about deprivations.” 
And yet, could anyone present a more 


Tw argument about attitudes seems 


abysmally depressing picture of depriva- 
tions than Mr. C. (whose letter you liked) 
when he said, apropos of his six seasons at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, “I got 
everything out of the presentations but the 
music.” 

I know what I’m talking about, Molly, 
because I too went to the Met for several 
seasons when I was losing my hearing. I 
had been a music lover, had studied the 
piano for twelve years, had performed in 
public, and thought I simply could not 
exist without music. So my sympathetic 
parents treated me to “seats near the front,” 
as Mr. C had, and they paid something like 
$7.70 each time. I too got everything out 
of the presentation but the music. And 
this “everything” comprised the sight of a 
lot of overstuffed, often middleaged people 
generally lacking in visual appeal, standing 
around in unnatural postures and bawling 
about love and death. 

It struck me that A.S.G.’s letter is one 
hundred per cent correct, a really profound 
analysis of the problem, and a perfectly 
logical conclusion, that we have got to work 
out our own solutions. These will vary 
greatly, according to our individual differ- 
ences. 

Nor do | agree with your suspicion that 
Mr. G. may be a poor lip reader. I think 
the whole thing boils down to whether we 
are terribly keen about people (as I am) 
or whether we are mentally resourceful 
and content with our own thoughts (as Mr. 
G. must be). A person who can write a 
letter as admirably expressed as his, has 
plenty on the ball. 

But some of us, no matter how severely 
deafened, get sick and tired of our own 
thoughts, and are willing to risk the some- 
times scalding humiliation of social con-- 
tacts, in order to mingle with our species 
and enjoy being warm and friendly and 
cheerful, or even spiteful. 

If I weren’t sociable, I’'d stop this inter- 
minable argument with you about the be- 
haviour and notions and dreams, or what- 
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ever, of the hard of hearing. I| certainly 
don’t expect to convince you. And why 
should 1? I think it is much better for the 
deafened individual to be starry eyed and 
stuffed to the gills with the happy notion 
that deafness is a bagatelle. Now don’t get 
me wrong. The point I’m trying to make, 
in my fumbling way, is that the ability to 
luok upon a personal handicap as though 
it were nothing but a minor annoyance is a 
Heaven-sent gift, like Lily Pons’ voice, for 
instance. Those who have it can work 
miracles; but.those who haven’t got it won’t 
be able to cultivate it by kidding them- 
selves. 
F. S. B., District oF COLUMBIA. 


Are We Kidding Ourselves? 


I am not ready to admit that I am kid- 
ding myself, any more than I will admit 
that I have a special gift for getting along 
with deafness. It is all a question of atti- 
tude and emphasis. For instance, I have 
a passion for the theatre that years of 
deafness have not been able to subdue, and 
I still go to the theatre regularly, although 
the best hearing aid obtainable will not 
bring me the sound of voices on the stage. 
I go for what I get out of it, and usually 
enjoy what I get, though there are, of 
course, countless times when I am thorough- 
ly frustrated and exasperated. But there is 
something about great acting that gets 
across the footlights through the spirit, 
through the ether, through whatever in- 
tangible medium you choose to call it, and 
I would be more frustrated and deprived 
if I stayed away from it altogether than 
I am when I put myself in the way of it. 

If this be a state of being starry eyed, 
make the most of it. I am convinced that 
it is not. I buy most 
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tered, box office men are the worst, and | 
feel a complete fool trying to buy theatre 
tickets from a person whose speech I can. 
not understand. So I subscribe to the 
Theatre Guild and shop by mail for entree 
to all other stage performances. But | 
still shop for them. I read books and 
magazines about the theatre, I read plays, 
I devour play criticism in the newspapers, 
The theatre, or the segment of the theatre 
I am able to enjoy, is a part of my life, 
and I offer no apology for it. On the other 
hand, I don’t consider that the parts | 
cannot enjoy are bagatelles. 


The Hero and the Catbird 


I’m always delighted when somebody 
writes me a letter about something besides 
deafness. For, while deafness is our metier 
and our raison d’etre, we can get sort of 
tired of it sometimes. And here is a charm 
ing story about the hero of the Kearny— 
remember him?—-Commander Danis, who, 
in the early part of the war, when his ship 
was attacked by submarines in the neigh 
borhood of Iceland, by his skilful handling 
of the vessel brought her into port in spite 
of heavy damage. It happens that his 
brother lives next door to one of my 
friends, and this is the story she writes. 
Dear Molly Mather: 

Life here in Washington affords plenty 
of excitement, as you probably know, and 
plenty of action in spite of the present 
heat. We haven’t time to go after diversion, 
but I want to tell you about a bit that 
came to us the other evening. 

I was in the kitchen giving my undivided 
attention to the dinner dishes when I heard 
some catbirds—Mr. and Mrs.—making 4 
terrific commotion in the yard. They have 

a nest nearby, and | 





theatre seats by mail 
for the simple reason 
that I have never yet 
succeeded in reading 
the lips of any theatre 
box office attendant. 
Of all the impatient, 
irritable mumblers I 
have ever encoun- 





Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


had noticed the da 
before that a baby 
not quite ready to ft 
was out of the nei 
and flapping around 
the yard next doot. 
I went out, thinking 
a cat was after the 
baby, but | saw no 
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cause for the disturbance, so I went back 
to the dishes. But the birds kept right on, 
and they flew up on the porch, first to one 
railing and then the other, calling and fuss- 
ing and making a great racket. I went out 
again, looked more carefully, and saw 
the Danis’s big yellow Persian cat, Patrick, 
hiding ’way back under the steps. I shooed 
him home and went back to my dishes, 
feeling very virtuous. 

This time the birds came almost in the 
window, flying up on the sill and telling 
me in unmistakable tones that something 
terrible was wrong. Another catbird came, 
too, and the three of them dashed 
around frantically. I had called Anne, 
and both of us went out to see the 
show. Sure enough, down under the porch 
where Patrick had been was the baby cat- 
bird, huddled in a forlorn little heap but 
apparently all right. He flew a little way, 
but we finally caught him, and he squawked 
as if he were being murdered. By that 
time a cardinal and a robin had joined the 
protectors and added their voices to the 
din. I was afraid they would peck my eyes 
out before I could get the baby back into 
the next yard under the tree where the 
nest was.- 

Things quieted down for a little while, 
and then the fun really began. Mr. and 
Mrs. Danis, and Commander Danis, who 
is visiting them, came down the hill, and 
I dashed out to tell them about it. Patrick 
came running to meet them, and the two 
men immediately set out to catch the baby 
bird and put it back in the nest. The whole 
bird population of the neighborhood by 
this time was raising Cain, and the neigh- 
bors were putting out their heads to see 
what was the matter. 

It really was a sight. One doesn’t often 
see a celebrity like the hero of the Kearny, 
in full uniform except for the Navy Cross 
and his other decorations, scrambling 
around on his knees with his hands full of 
baby catbird. And Patrick added color as 
well as excitement, riding off on Bob Danis’ 
shoulder with his eyes gleaming like big to- 
pazes and his tail waving like a frenzied 
yellow plume. (In justice to Patrick it 
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ought to be added that apparently he didn’t 
want to hurt the baby bird at all. I learned 
later that he had been playing with it earli- 
er in the day but had not injured it.) 

Yes, Washington is an interesting place, 
even in one’s own back yard. 

Bt. 

I love the story, and can’t you just 
imagine it? The cat, the catbird and the 
hero. 


“Out for a Star” 


To change the subject abruptly, does 
anyone recall the letter about poetry which 
appeared in the Mail Box for May of this 
year? The writer of that letter has waited 
patiently for somebody to take up the dis- 
cussion, but apparently everyone was too 
much occupied with other matters to stop 
and discuss the constitution of poetry. So 
she returns to the attack: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

When my letter on poetry appeared in 
the May issue, I imagined many readers 
might be so practical as to wonder why 
we should take time for poetry just now, 
when there are so many more important 
things demanding our attention. Among 
my reasons for bringing forth so unwar- 
like a subject was the balance it helps to 
maintain—possibly one of the much-dis- 
cussed morale boosters. But in the May 
“Atlantic Monthly” George Whicher has 
an article on Robert Frost, which justifies 
the poet so well that it seems worth quot- 
ing: “. .. Frost has indicated the inevitable 
response of a wise man in the poem we 
have been discussing. To be resolutely ‘out 
for stars’ is not to be concerned overmuch 
with the still, sad music of humanity. 

“.. . Frost has spoken with deep com- 
passion of the Shelleyan natures who insist 
on bearing their share, or more than their 
share, of the world’s miseries, but he has 
not hesitated to proclaim that the call to 
struggle for society's betterment is ‘poetry’s 
great anti-lure.’ . . . The poet’s business is 
not to make humanity whole, but to explore 
the uses of wholeness. It is naive to hang 
the class struggle on his shoulders. In the 


(Continued on page 526) 
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Further Thoughts for John Keith 


By Frank A. TABER 


Keith’s article in the May Vota ReE- 
view. He is intelligent, thoughtful, 
frank; he tells us what he thinks is wrong 
with our teaching methods and he goes 
further and suggests how to correct our 
faults. His attitude is wholly commendable. 
While Mr. Ordman and Mrs. Montague 
wrote splendid replies to his many ques- 
tions and arguments there is one point 
which I would like to discuss. Mrs. Mon- 
tague touched on it when she said “By 
eliminating all guess work from the prac- 
tice period he would cut out the subjective 
element altogether.” That means that by 
telling the pupils in advance what the sen- 
tences will be, the mental part of lip read- 
ing would be removed, leaving nothing but 
the eye drill. I am sure that John Keith 
will admit that the process of lip reading 
involves eye work and mind work and if 
the mind work is removed the only thing 
left is training the eyes. As I understand 
him he would start out with simple mate- 
rial and simple words and let the pupils 
form visual impressions of those word pat- 
terns as they show on the lips. In other 
words he would build up a visual vocabu- 
lary which would grow from week to week 
until it covered all of our familiar words. 
Once that visual vocabulary had been built 
up then one could lip read without knowing 
the thought in advance, or could one? 
Something like forty years ago, Edward 
Nitchie did some of the best scientific re- 
search into the possibilities of lip reading 
which has ever been done. After careful 
study he found out that only five: per cent 
of our common words can be seen and 
recognized on the lips without the aid of 
the content. That is the maximum that 
our eyes can do no matter how well trained 
nor how favorable the circumstances as to 
light, speaker’s lip movements and so on. 
In terms of words understood, that means 
we can get by our eyes alone one word 
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out of twenty, on an average. Well, if we 
lip read at all successfully where do we get 
the other 95% of the words? We get 
them by using our trained minds and a 
lip reader’s mind must be trained in a dif- 
ferent manner from the mind of a trainee 
in almost any other subject. The mind must 
be trained to take the two or three strong 
words in a sentence, form as many asso- 
ciations as possible on the basis of those 
words seen, and from them construct the 
thought of the entire sentence. That is 
what a lip reader’s mind must do if he is to 
follow what is said to him. His mind must 
be trained to carry 95% of the burden of 
lip reading. No one since Mr. Nitchie’s 
time has proven his statements untrue so 
we are safe in accepting them today. 

If the mind must carry 95% of the bur- 
den then it can be trained to do that only 
by actually doing it. If the pupils are 
given the thought beforehand the mind 
has nothing to do, the eyes see what they 
know will come, but the mind has had no 
drill whatever. That method is bound to 
end in failure because the eyes can’t possi- 
bly help more than 5% and the mind is 
not being trained to work for the balance. 

The plan which Mr. Keith advocates has 
been tried already and I should like to de- 
scribe two cases which I know about di- 
rectly. The first was an elderly man who 
came to my class for about two years and 
found his progress very slow. Feeling that 
intensified eye drill might help he bought 
two copies of a lip reading text book. He 
found a friend who was interested in his 
experiment and the two spent many hours 
reading to each other the lessons from the 
book. In addition the man spent on an 
average of an hour a day for several 
months working alone with a mirror. He 
finally had to admit that it had not helped 
his lip reading ability to any appreciable 
extent. 

The second man had experienced the 
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same difficulties as Mr. Keith over a long 
period of years. In fact, his ideas were 
identical with those being discussed. I 
corresponded with this man for several 
months and he told me how he had bought 
two copies of the Nitchie book and had 
hired a young friend to work with him 
many times a week. They read the lessons 
to each other, each one knowing in advance 
what was coming, and after several months 
of that drill he found that it had not helped 
his lip reading ability. It would require 
more than two cases to prove my point, but 
these two bear out my arguments that the 
eyes can never be trained to take the bur- 
den from the mind when lip reading. 


The great difficulty in most classes is 
that they are ungraded and so large that 
the teacher cannot do good work with all 
of the students. If she prepares material 
for the beginners, the more advanced pu- 
pils are bored and lose interest. In private 
lessons, or in small graded classes, the ma- 
terial can be so simple at the start and 
worked out so naturally that the pupils 
will get the thought without being told in 
advance what is coming. Some help is 
necessary, of course, but as time goes on the 
pupils’ minds develop so that they follow 
more and more difficult material easily. 
Of course the pupils follow better in the 
classroom than out. There are many rea- 
sons for that. They can sit at the best dis- 
tance from the teacher, the seating and 
lighting can be arranged, and the teacher 
usually stands still and talks directly at 
them. Moreover, the pupils feel much more 
relaxed in class than outside. And another 
point which is very important is that the 
good teacher knows how to express her- 
self so that the pupils can follow well. 
Pupils who do not realize that say that the 
teacher’s lips are too easy to read. It is 
not the teacher’s lips which make following 
easy. It is how the teacher expresses her- 
self. Having taught advanced classes for 
several years I know that it is possible to 
give long topics in lecture style without 
writing a word on the Soard or using a 
loud voice. Book reviews can be given 
and followed. However, it does require 
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some simplification and adaptation. Simple, 
direct conversational style is always best 
for lip readers. 

I think the great difficulty with Mr. 
Keith, aside from the fact that he has not 
been able to become a good lip reader, is 
that he expects too much from lip reading. 
Instead of enlarging on how little most 
folks get, he really should marvel that they 
get as much as they do considering the 
handicaps. I know of no other subject 
or skill which is so handicapped as lip 
reading—handicapped because the mate- 
rial on which it works, namely spoken 
speech as seen on the lips, is never the 
same on two persons. It is constantly 
changing, and words which are easy to get 
on some lips are impossible on others. 
Where is there another skill with such shift- 
ing and indefinite material to work with? 
It has been suggested that lip readers 
should become as letter perfect as radio 
telegraphers who start out by hearing one 
call signal, or one letter slowly and alone, 
then faster and faster until a very remark- 
able speed is attained. But with telegraphy, 
no matter who is sending the message, the 
letters are the same definite groups of dots 
and dashes. If dot, dot, dot, dash stands 
for V, it always means V, no matter how 
fast it comes or who is sending. But if V 
is seen on the lips, is it always V? Cer- 
tainly not. It may be F, PH or GH and the 
lip reader never knows which it is until he 
grasps enough meaning to interpret what 
he has seen. So there can be no sane com- 
parison between lip reading and telegraphy. 
The same is true for playing the piano. 
The music on the page is there, each dot 
on the staff means just one thing and there 
is no uncertainty nor shifting about. The 
same is true of a foreign language. If you 
are reading it, the printed page is there 
and definite enough; you can’t miss it. If 
you are learning by ear, you have to have 
good ears and then you hear it definitely 
and have something to set your teeth in. 
But lip reading is entirely different. More- 
over it is a faculty which cannot always 
be controlled. Sometimes the harder you 


(Continued on page 526) 
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Care of the Returning Soldier 


Rehabilitation of the War Injured; A Sym- 
posium, Edited by William Brown Doh- 
erty, M.D., and Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 
The Philosophical Library, New York. 
Cloth, 684 pp. Price, $10. 

This compendium deals with every type 
of war injury, physical and mental, and 
with the reconstructive measures indicated. 
There are sections on Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, Reconstructive and Plastic Surgery, 
Orthopedics, Physiotherapy, Occupational 
Therapy and Vocational Guidance, and the 
Legal Aspects of Rehabilitation. There is 
also a chapter on Vascular and Neurologic 
Lesions in Survivors of Shipwreck. Most 
of the chapters are republications of arti- 
cles in medical and surgical journals. 

Nearly one-fourth of the volume is de- 
voted to the sections on Occupational Ther- 
apy and Vocational Guidance. The chap- 
ter on Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Ex-Serviceman 
was prepared by Mr. C. G. Bluett, Training 


Officer of the California State Bureau of 


Vocational Rehabilitation, and a frequent 
contributor to the VoLta REvIEw. 

Mr. Bluett understands his topic thor- 
oughly and presents it so that it is both 
understandable and interesting to persons 
not familiar with this field of work. It 
makes interesting reading also for the per- 
son who is acquainted with the problems of 
deafness. Mr. Bluett finds that the litera- 
ture on the psychology of deafness is not 
convincing. “Ordinarily,” he says, “the 
hard of hearing do not seek far beyond 
their hearing loss for reason for their diffi- 
culties, but it would be an interesting ex- 
periment to determine to what extent psy- 


chiatric therapy 
might uncover vague 
motives, the discov- 
ery of which would 
help them to grap- 
ple with themselves.” 
He adds cheerfully, 
“The days when the 
hard of hearing, or 
even the deaf, should 
feel that they are 
‘buried alive’ are as 
out of date as an old fashioned cuspidor at 
a night club.” From there he goes on to de- 
scribe the program built up for the hard of 
hearing after World War I, and to promise 
that it will be vastly improved in the case of 
soldiers returning from World War II, 
since the “campaign of education conduct- 
ed by the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing has caused the public to be 
much more considerate, understanding, and 
helpful toward these individuals.” 

Lip reading, hearing aids, and vocational 
training are all treated under separate sub- 
heads. Mr. Bluett advocates objective mea- 
surements to estimate vocational capacities; 
he also advocates intensive study of lip 
reading, voice and speech control, and the 
retraining of residual hearing, along with 
a careful study of the factors in the case 
history. He adds, “The deaf or hard of 
hearing ex-servicemen who can and will 
follow out this program to its conclusion 
is assured of adjustment to civil life.” 

The large volume offers an encyclopedia 
of knowledge relating to the readjustment 
of the war-injured and their re-absorption 
in normal life. While its chief appeal is to 
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physicians and surgeons, such chapters as 
the one outlined above make it important 
to social workers and rehabilitation officers 


also. _HM. 





For Little Hearing Aid Children 


The Indoor Noisy Book. Story by Margaret 
Wise Brown. Pictures by Leonard Weis- 
gard. William R. Scott, Inc., New York. 
Price, $1.00. 


To the teacher who is eager to make a 
class of little hearing aid children alert to 
the sounds which they have missed or have 
heard imperfectly—ordinary sounds that 
make up the rhythm of our living—this 
book will be a useful tool. Children who, 
even though they have considerable hear- 
ing left, have not tried to use it in a ‘con- 
scious effort to hear the sounds of falling 
raindrops or chugging trucks or slamming 
doors, will try to hear them with this book. 
The story is a fascinating one of a little 
dog, kept indoors by a bad cold, but with 
his sharp ears cocked to every household 
sound. The book is cleverly arranged and 
illustrated and kept to the interest level of 
small children. 


A second grade class of eight-year-old” 


youngsters, some of whom have a fair 
amount of hearing, while others have very 
little, were charmed by it. It aroused their 
curiosity when it was first introduced as a 
new book on the teacher’s desk, “all about 
a little dog and a lot of noises.” When 
they heard the story read, and listened to 
the teacher’s imitations of a telephone or a 
broom sweeping, they began to try to make 
the noises themselves. As the story pro- 
gressed, they were eager to attempt each 
new noise, sometimes even ahead of the 
teacher. 

At a second reading, it was easy to listen 
to the contrast between the “pretend” ele- 
phant’s footsteps on the stairs and the 
scampering of a mouse. The deafest chil- 
dren were anxious to find out whether, with 
their eyes closed, they really could not hear 
a pin dropped or a page turned. Later, the 
children found that it was fun to guess the 
noises as the teacher mixed them up. When 
the book became their own to read and 
re-read, each child had the pleasure of trv- 
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ing the noises for himself. Comments com- 
ing from the reading table could often be 
heard: “The Noisy Book—I like that!” 

There are three more Noisy Books in the 
same series: The (City) Noisy Book, The 
Country Noisy Book, and The Seashore 
Noisy Book. Teachers of hard of hearing 
children will welcome them as pleasurable 
devices, and will be glad to see how they 
whet the children’s appetites for hearing. 
It will be fun for the teacher to hear the 
children making the wind go whoo-oo, or 
the fly go buzz-zz. 

—MIna AVERY. 





History for Deaf Children 


History Stories of the U.S. By Mary Evelyn 
Timberlake Newhall. Illustrations by 
Marion Goldman. Paper, 42 pages. Price, 
80 cents. Order from the author, New 


Jersey School for the Deaf. 

This book is the outgrowth of experi- 
ment and practice. The author, a teacher 
in the intermediate department of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, prepared a 
series of stories dealing with important 
characters and events in United States His- 
tory, and tried them out in her classroom. 
She revised them as seemed necessary, 
added questions and work outlines, and 
finally had them illustrated and printed. 
The result is an attractive and useful book. 
The print is large and clear, the illustra- 
tions are graphic black and white, and lan- 
guage throughout the little volume is adapt- 
ed to deaf children from the fourth to sixth 
grades. Teachers who want a beginning 
history or a supplementary work book in 
history will find these stories very helpful. 





Kenfield Scholarship 


The Kenfield Memorial Scholarship, 
awarded each year by the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing from a fund collected in 
memory of Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, went 
recently to Miss Mary Wood Whitehurst of 
West Chester, Pa. The scholarship amounts 
to $100, and may be applied on tuition in 
any training school for teachers of lip read- 
ing approved by the committee, of which 
Miss Mary Pauline Ralli is chairman. 
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Rehabilitation of Soldiers Begins 


A program for the rehabilitation of war- 
deafened soldiers has been announced and 
is already under way at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., one of the three 
centers designated by the Surgeon General 
of the United States Army for that purpose. 
The other hospitals are Hoff General Hos- 
pital, Santa Barbara, California, and Bor- 
den General Hospital, Chickasha, Okla- 
homa. 

The plan of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment is to make instruction in lip reading 
and speech correction available to all sol- 
diers who have suffered impaired hearing 
while on active duty, whether such loss was 
incurred overseas or within the continental 
limits of the United States. It is not the 
intention of the medical branch to take over 
the duties of the Veterans Administration, 
but rather to begin the rehabilitation of 
deafened soldiers while they are in the 
hospital being treated for ailments other 
than their deafness. 

As stated in the Army “directive,” the 
duties of lip reading teachers for these men 
are: to aid the social adjustment of the 
patient; to teach lip reading; to further 
the psychological readjustment to the han- 
dicap of deafness and stimulate the patient 
to desire a full, useful, social life; to ac- 
quaint the patient with opportunities for 
work. 

Among the qualifications demanded of 
teachers for such positions are: personal 
characteristics necessary for good teaching 
(legible lips; clear diction, free from un- 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 
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—Lewis Carroll 


natural mannerisms; pleasing personality; 7}. 


buoyant spirit); college or professional 
training including methods of teaching lip © 
reading with supervised practice; experi-— 
ence as a successful instructor of lip read-— 
ing to adults; if hard of hearing, ability to 
read lips, as certified upon examination by 
a competent instructor in lip reading. 

All applicants must qualify under U. S. 
Civil Service. Applications should be made — 
on Form 57 which should be obtained from ~ 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- : 
ington, D. C., or from local offices. Appli- ~ 
cation forms should be returned to the — 
Civil Service Commission. 








Conference on Rehabilitation 


“Rehabilitation and Placement of the 
Disabled” is the title of the proceedings of 
the California Conference of Social Work, — 
conducted in Los Angeles and Hollywood, — 
May 9 and 10, 1943. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Breakfast Club was host to the Pa- — 
cific Zone of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, and the program dealt — 
with the rehabilitation of handicapped chil- 
dren and disabled ex-service men and wom- 
en, workers and civilians. The principal 
addresses were made by Dr. Warren H. 
Gardner, President of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, who de- 
scribed the measures the Society has al- 
ready taken and has under advisement with 
reference to the rehabilitation of both © 
adults and children handicapped by loss of — 
hearing; and Dr. Walter G. Muelder, of the 


University of Southern California, who 
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HEARING AID BATTERIES 
acu are supplied to leading 
Users of hearing aids know how vitally im- 
portant it is to have a dependable supply of 
batteries. During this war period, Ray-O-Vac is 
maintaining an uninterrupted production by 
using non-military cell sizes as far as possible. 
The same high quality, long identified with Ray- 
O-Vac products, is built into every Ray-O-Vac 

Hearing Aid Battery. 


Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries Are Sold Only 
Through The Retail Dealers Of Leading 
Hearing Aid Manufacturers 


RAY-0-VAC COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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spoke on “Post War Adjustment and the 
Handicapped.” Most of the other ad- 
dresses were short, and dealt with specific 
topics related to the adjustment of the in- 
dividual to a loss of hearing. Mrs. Althea 
Woodruff spoke on the value of speech read- 
ing. Mr. G. Douglas Hindley, of the Lock- 
heed-Vega Manufacturing Company, dealt 
with opportunities that have been opened 
recently for the employment of workers 
with physical handicaps. Dr. B. V. Mor- 
kovin spoke on the coordination of com- 
munity resources in the work of rehabili- 
tation. Mrs. Spencer Tracy described the 
John Tracy Clinic and the work it is doing 
for preschool deaf children through edu- 
cating the mothers of such children. Mr. 
Conrad Selvig told about the three bills 
that have recently passed the California 
legislature in behalf of hard of hearing 
children. Miss Jessie Tritt described the 
work for exceptional children in the Los 
Angeles public schools. Miss Irene Short 
told of the preparations for the war emerg- 
ency at the day school for the deaf and the 
part taken in this work by parents, teach- 
ers, and the children themselves. There 
were a number of other short talks and 
many discussions from the floor. The pro- 
ceedings offer much of interest. 





Dental Hygienists Needed 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces that because of the great 
demand for dental hygienists for army hos- 
pitals and dispensaries throughout the 
country, the experience requirement for 
such personnel has been eliminated. Com- 
pletion of a course in a recognized school 
of oral hygiene and registration as dental 
or oral hygienists are all that is necessary 
to qualify for the position. There are no age 
limits; no written tests. Standard applica- 
tion forms must be filed with the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dental hygienists are under 
Federal civil service regulations and are 
stationed only within the United States. 
They receive $1,970 a year entrance sal- 
ary, including overtime pay. 
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Miss Jane Walker 


Miss Jane B. Walker, one of the best 
known teachers of lip reading in the United 
States, died in New York on July 21. Her 
contribution to work for the hard of hear- 
ing was an outstanding one, and she will 
be greatly missed. A tribute to her is being 
prepared for an early number of the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 





Homes for the Deaf-Blind 


The New Beacon, a magazine published 
in England in the interests of the blind, 
featured in its issue for January 15, 1943, 
an item about homes for the deaf-blind. 
Two such homes were opened just before 
the war, “despite the opinion commonly 
held that homes for such persons exclusive- 
ly would be impossible to manage,” and 
already there is a larger demand for ac- 
commodations than can be filled. “The ex- 
perience so far gained indicates that, 
though homes for the deaf-blind are diffi- 
cult to run, they are not impossible; and 
that the needs of many deaf-blind persons 
can be properly met only in homes spe- 
cifically maintained for their benefit. On 
the other hand, such homes are peculiarly 
difficult to staff and need much voluntary 
help from neighbors, and there is now an 
acute and growing shortage of staff and, to 
a smaller extent, of voluntary helpers.” 
This item is most interesting, not only as 
an indication that the British are finding 
it possible to carry on such enterprises even 
in the midst of war demands; but as a 
challenge to the United States. Over here, 
we have as yet no coordinated effort in be- 
half of the deaf-blind; and no homes are 
provided for such persons, although the 
number of them in this country is far great- 
er than the number in Great Britain. 





Our Specialty: When Hitler hitched his chariot 
to an internal combustion engine, he ran it 
straight down our alley.—Lt. Gen. Brehon Somer- 
ville, U.S.A. 
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Western Electric 


ANNOUNCES 


A NEW HIGH-EFFICIENCY 
LOW-COST HEARING AID 


DEVELOPED BY 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


OR more than 20 years Bell Tele- 

phone Laboratories have worked 
on this problem—to perfect a high- 
efficiency low-cost hearing aid. 


Literally thousands of experiments 
have been made with that one pur- 
pose in mind. At last the answer was 
found—in this small, compact, de- 
pendable set which sells for much less 
than many users now pay and gives 
amazingly good hearing results. 


Both scientific tests and practical 
tests prove this new high-efficiency 
low-cost hearing aid equal to or better 
than many instruments which sell at 


much higher prices. Users of this new 
set are most enthusiastic about its 
smooth performance! 


Like the telephone, the new hearing 
aid uses a carbon principle trans- 
mitter; this is as great an advance 
over the former carbon type as the 
modern telephone over the old type 
telephones of twenty years ago. 


See your local Western Electric 
Hearing Aid Dealer. Ask about his 
Personalized Hearing Aid Service... 
Authorized dealers in 135 large cities. 
For your dealer’s name and address 
see your classified telephone book. 


GOOD WAR JOBS FOR DEAFENED WORKERS WITH CORRECTED HEARING 





Western Electric 











HEARING AIDS 


PRODUCT OF BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES RESEARCH 
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Thoughts for John Keith 
(Continued from page 519) 


try the less you get. And you follow one 
speaker beautifully and can’t get one word 
from the next. That does not mean you 
are not a good lip reader. It means that 
lip reading is a very strange faculty with 
marked possibilities and limitations. And 
the fact that no one ever becomes letter 
perfect, and that many people do not learn 
it at all, is no reflection on the way in 
which it is taught. As Mr. Ordman pointed 
out, the personal equation is extremely im- 
portant. Some folks have what it takes 
for lip reading, and others never can have. 

In spite of its limitations and shortcom- 
ings it is a life-saver to thousands of peo- 
ple who are unable to use hearing instru- 
ments. True, they cannot converse freely 
with everyone, but the command they have 
is infinitely better than nothing. The rea- 
son why lip reading is taught much the 
same now as it was forty years ago is that 
thoughtful teachers have not been able to 
find other ways which produce as good 
results. I am confident that the Keith 
method would be no improvement. 





Molly Mather’s Mailbox 


(Continued from page 517) 


American tradition one does not have to 
join the army to be a good citizen. 

“If anyone still should ask, Why is the 
function that the poet performs so impor- 
tant that he may seek exemption from 
duties incumbent on his fellows? the best 
answer is to read once again the lovely 
stanzas of ‘Come in’ or the new poem 
that stands as an afterword in the an- 
thology of Frost’s writings that Mr. Unter- 
meyer has just compiled. Is it nothing to 
us that someone should be out for stars? 
Is it nothing in a universe where every 
star we can examine seems to be engaged 
in radiating incredible light and heat—is it 
nothing in our preoccupation with war and 
wages and prices, to be reminded of the 
sense in which a star by its mere existence 
can ‘ask a little of us here’? 


The Volta Reviey 


It asks of us a certain height, 

So when at times the mob is swayed 

To carry praise or blame too far, — 

We may choose something like a star — 

To stay our minds on and be staid. 
The poem “Come In” on which Mp 
Whicher hangs his article was published i 
Robert Frost’s A Witness Tree and in the 
new Louis Untermeyer selection from Mr 
Frost’s poems, Come In and Other Poems; 


Come In 

By Robert Frost 
As I came to the edge of the woods, 
Thrush music—hark! a 
Now if it was dusk outside, 
Inside it was dark. 
Too dark in the woods for a bird 
By sleight of wing 
To better its perch for the night, 
Though it still could sing. 


The last of the light of the sun 
That had died in the west 
Still lived for one song more 
In a thrush’s breast. 

Far in the pillared dark 
Thrush music went— 

Almost like a call to come in 
To the dark and lament. 


But no, I was out for stars: 
I would not come in. 
I mean not even if asked, 
And I hadn’t been. 
C. A. H., CONNECTICUT. 


Gy. 


It seems to me that C. A. H. has gotten 
away from her original argument, which, 
as I recall it, started with the question as 
to what constitutes poetry. Now, perhaps 
because nobody took her up on it, she turns 
to justify the poet himself. I think she 
might as well try to justify sunshine; but 
her letter is very delightful, nevertheless. 

Doesn’t it strike a spark from someone 
else who is out for a star? That reminds 
me of the only quotation from Nietsche | 
have ever retained in my head: “It is true 
one must still have chaos in one to give 
birth to a dancing star.” 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 
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Why worry chout Dry Cell Batteries! 
1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
ge 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
Height 4% Width 21146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
Thickness 1 apart 
3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
4. Neat in appearance solution 
11. More economical to operate than 
5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
ba 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
2 otten 
vhich, OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
one because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
haps . ffi e f h . id TI ° nate d ill 
tural Operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times and you wi 
. save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
but and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
eles. If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
~ you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 
nin ; 
chal Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
5 true supply of these batteries. 
Rae Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
ER. sult your dealer for complete details. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Yeers High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aid 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








Lip Reading in the Dark 


(Continued from page 514) 


you are likely to wish you could join the 


group. 

There is no dearth of lips to be read; 
and the fascinating part about it is that 
you can sit through the program again to 
catch anything you missed, since most of 
the programs are only an hour long. 

For those who do not live within reach 
of a newsreel theatre, the partial news reel 
of a regular movie program will have to 
do; although it does seem an imposition 
to expect the lip reading patron to sit 
through hours of horse opera or Lana 
Turner just to see two minutes of a talk 
by La Guardia or even MacArthur. How- 
ever, as Joe Weber used to say to Lew 
Fields, “Dot’s sometink!” 

One miraculous aspect of lip reading in 
a motion picture theatre is that it is the 
only place you can read lips in the dark. 
Of course, this is only an illusion, but I 
get quite a kick out of it just the same. 

Perhaps we may yet see the time when 


lip reading instruction and practice may be 
given by means of motion pictures, the pic- 
ture first being run off at natural speed, 
then at slow motion, to enable us to ana 
lyze lip, teeth, and tongue movements at 
leisure, while we are permitted to stop the 
camera at any point to study the positions 
of speech. 

In conclusion, I wish to place on record 
the fact that I own no shares of stock in 
either newsreel companies or newsreel the: 
atres. My only motive in writing the above 
suggestions is to promote the interest and 
advancement of the delightful art of read- 
ing lips. 





Snow 
By Jimmy STONE 


The snow is fallen bits of clouds, 
The snow is crystals gleaming, 
The snow is diamonds from heaven 
When the sun is beaming. 

Editor’s Note: Jimmy is a 13-year-old pupil in 


Grade 7, Kennedy School, Dayton, O. He is im 
Mrs. Nan Pugh’s hard of hearing group. 
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CLEAR 


“NOISELESS” 
HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


-BELTONE 


® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATING FRICTION 
NOISES! After three years of ex- 
periment and research our efforts have 
been crowned with success. Cord and 
clothing friction noises are reduced 
by the use of an air-foam mounted 


microphone in conjunction with a 
noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 
of tone is produced by the use of a 
midget electrolytic condenser in the 
output circuit, the same as is used 
in the highest quality radios. Give 
your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
hearing. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 








RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 








BELTONE HEARING AID CO.., 847 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Volta Bureau’s Books of Lip Reading 
Practice Material: 

Volume VI—almost gone 

Volume VII—going fast 


$1.00 a copy to Volta Review Subscrib- 
ers 


$2.00 a copy to Non-Subscribers 


$3.00 a copy with a year’s subscription 


Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for 
the Deaf, by Martha E. Bruhn 


$3.56 postpaid in the U. S. 


The Teaching of Speech, by G. Sibley 
Haycock 


$2.06 postpaid in the U. S. 


Canadian and Foreign Postage Extra 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 




















NEW AIDS and MATERIALS 


FOR 


TEACHING LIP READING 


TO 
Hard of Hearing Children 


With Manual for the Teacher 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 
Textbook; Practice Material; Teaching Manual 





Prepared so that untrained teachers as well 
as those who have received training will be 
able to give lip reading lessons to children 
with defective hearing. 
Should be of especial service to parents and 
others in districts where no lip reading teachers 
are available. 
For children with a normal command of lan- 
guage. 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


1537 35th St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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A Grand Old Lady 
(Continued from page 510) 










of lip reading, she replied, “I don’t 
what there is to teach. You just do it, 
you don’t.” Now she cannot see to r 
lips, and it is a great grief to her. Shee 
still, however, read chalk writing on a sm 
blackboard. 

If ever there lived an extrovert, A 
Em is one. She is almost an extreme type, 
and has frequently deserved the sobriquet 
“nosey,” because she would insist on knowl 
ing all that was going on. What she could 
not learn from reading in regard to local 
doings, she acquired by the Socratic meth- 
od, which was always effective because 
evasion was impossible. Certainly “SUper: ie ( 
sensitively sensitive” does not apply to 
Aunt Em. | 

Although, like John Gilpin’s wife, she is 
a frugal soul, frugal to the point of penur- 
ousness, she is nobly generous in respond- 
ing to calls of need. Not a Red Cross drivejyy i 
nor a fund for the war stricken peoples of 
the world is ignored. She has subscribed 
to every Victory Loan until in the fo 
and last loan, she completed her purchase 
of $1,000 worth of war bonds, all bought 
in small lots. She knows that she cann 
live until they mature, that there is a rea 
sonable possibility she may need some of 1 
that money before she dies. All advice to 
the contrary, she is determined to “help 
win the war” by buying more bonds than 
some persons in even better circumstances 
would dream of doing. 

Probably Aunt Em would be the last per: 
son to think she deserves the title of “grand 
old lady,” but there are many of us who 
apply it to her as we take off our hats to 
her courage and independence. 
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(Continued from page 508) I want 

ably realizes that grumbling would be 
no avail. Wisdom cometh with the years Name. 
I do not know how much longer I shall sree 


be employed here, for our work is W ma 
work, and will end with the war. The inf “7 ~~ 
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GOOD HEARING BASED ON 
U. S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 


























t, Aur yi Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 
all ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 
rknowk = ge . . . important discoveries of the United States Gov. 
ly ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 
¢ meth: portance to you. 

because 

an Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 


the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
» she it and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 


which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 


espond 

s drive in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
rae telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 
fourth 

urchan For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 


ne FREE booklet entitled “Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 





‘are hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
ee vk the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 
uae ACOUSTICON « SINCE 1902 * WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
wet Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 

ast per: 

‘pl ACOUSTICON 


“a 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 





BATTERIES FOR ALL 
ACOUSTICON MAKES OF HEARING AlDs 
580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 439, New York 19, N. Y. 


I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. 
Government National Deafness Survey. ! 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 

For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $550. 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 


Monday to Friday 
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vasion of Italy presages an early end 
How much longer the war lasts matter 
great deal more than my job. But the 
will probably drag on a couple of y 
longer, and many more people with ph 
cal handicaps will be getting jobs. A] 
aircraft company is asking for applicatiog 
from blind men, one-armed men, and eri 
ples, and is also asking all disabled y 
erans of this war to put in application. 


Many of the employees here, like myself 
have never before worked inside a factor, 
It doesn’t matter; if one has average ip 
telligence, is not too opinionated, and js 
willing to learn, one will find it smoot 
sailing. Foremen and fellow workers ar 
very cooperative. 

My advice to other deaf workers is, i 
you cannot read lips, say so and use a pai, 
If there are many deaf people working a 
the place who use the sign language, don! 
evade learning it. It will help you to ge 
along, and won’t make you become a deal 
mute. My foreman and six fellow workers, 
all with normal hearing and speech, put 
themselves under another deaf man and my: 
self for tutelage, and learned finger spelling 
in one afternoon. They are all vain over 
their accomplishment, and the deaf mute 
are pleased as punch to be able to go to the 
boss and exchange small talk with him ot 
have some problem explained. 

I have not been wearing my hearing aid 
for some time. It has not been a help to 
me. I am supposed to have thirty per cent 
hearing in my “good” ear, but my instri- 
ment is practically useless to me. I have 
worn it for two years, and it is no more 
helpful now than it was at first. In truth 
it is less so, for the batteries I can get now 
are 35 volt instead of 45, and all I hear 
is muttering and mumbling, with not 4 
single intelligible word. 

I gave up when an exasperated fri 
shouted, “Damn it, if you can’t hear’ 
it, why do you wear that thing?” I dit 
hear him; my brother told me what 
said. I took off my hearing aid and | 
at home. I now and then listen to’ 
radio or music with it, and someti 
wear it to a movie; but for daily 
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The Army is... men... trained men... equipped and maintained. On the 


home front . . . in factories and on farms. . . civilians produce the armament 
and food and supplies. The bridge between civilians who furnish and soldiers 


who use ...is... the Army Service Forces. Wherever the soldier is... 


whatever he does ... the Army Service Forces are charged with seeing that 
he lacks no essential thing. To fulfill the task outlined in the twenty-one 
words above . .. literally . . . the “impossible” and the “miraculous” become 


daily routine with the Army Service Forces. 








“AYE, AYE, SIR” 


Inold English,“‘Aye”’ meant “yes.” 
It means far more in the Navy. 
“Aye, Aye, Sir,”’ means that the 

order is understood and will be 

obeyed. 
The Navy has given Zenith many 

“orders” since this war began. 
Our prompt “Aye, Aye, Sir,” 

has, we believe, been justified by 

the “intelligence and initiative” 

(as the Navy says) with which 

these orders have been executed. 


? 











BETTER THAN CASH 


U.S. War Savings Stamps 


folate! Bonds 


—in days of civilian radio, Zenith was proud of its long 
series of “firsts”—improvements which made radio his- 
tory and established leadership in the industry. 

—today our viewpoint has changed—materially. 
—engaged exclusively in war production, the things we 
have been called upon to do—the tasks we have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing, make past improvements in 
civilian radio literally look like “child’s play.” 

—the work of our engineers in radionics has made the 
“impossible” possible and accomplished the “mirac- 
ulous.” 

*—mark that word “RADIONICS” (with its subdivisions 
—Electronics, Radar and Radio)—it has brought into 
reality and being, devices which only a year or so ago 
came in the “impossible” and “miraculous” categories. 
—today Zenith works in the science of radionics for our 
armed forces alone. 

—in that bright “tomorrow” when peace returns— 
—we can only say—the post-war radios that Zenith will 
produce will contain many interesting new develop- 
ments. 

—that statement is based upon experience which we 
can not now reveal—but you may take our word that 
it is a fact. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


LS eee Te 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


x pe =" ee 2s 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











. 
A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 





You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. WIs 7-4428 
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do not like it. I like peace and calm, | 
am not denying that people can be helped 
to hear with these instruments. They ca 
if they have enough hearing; but I no long. 
er believe the stories I read of people w 
10% or 15% residual hearing being h 
by an instrument. : 
I want to thank the VoLta REVIEW agai 
for the way it has helped my mental aff 
tude toward my deafness. I shall alway 
be grateful to the Volta Bureau, and inten 
to remain in touch with you as long as] 
am able. You are doing good work ing 
good cause, propagandizing an enlightened 
and intelligent attitude toward deafness, 
and you should have every help and every 
good word. As that lady in England says 
in her letter in the July Votta Review, 
“Your ability to present the same theme 
over and over interestingly is marvelous,” 
It is. I haven’t read a boring article in the 
Vo.ta Review yet. I doubt if I ever shall 


& 









The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 503) 


My sister had a new baby in June. She 
lives in Michigan. The children were told 
of the coming event. We made a number 
of garments and bought other items to send 
to her. The children made lists of names 
to choose from when the baby arrived. 

Billy is using his hearing much more, s0 
much so that although a new audiogram 
shows little change it seems as if he had 
more hearing. 

He is developing a new sense of responsi- 
bility, and is willing to go to the stores for 
me and do errands. There are a few places 
he does not like to go because he is not 
readily understood. Sometimes he carries 
a note, but very often he does not use it. 

One more new experience I forgot to 
mention. Daddy was on jury duty this 
spring, and that supplied something new 
and interesting for the children to talk 
about. 

I heard a sad thing about one of out 
friends the other day. He is a young man 
in a family where there is a good deal of 
deafness, but he himself was only very 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 


Phase mam tome coves vet fs ns mm RE NS EO DO 


Hh ne cm ees 


* 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An eudowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper Schuol grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold igs 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
® 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 





$10.00 








Series Il. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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slightly hard of hearing, and was accey 
for the army. He has been in the fightj 
lines and because of the noise and ck 
of climate he has lost all hearing in | 
ear and almost all in the other. He i is § 
in Iran waiting for transportation ba¢ 


Africa. 



































Mrs. A. R., Misso 





Speech Helped Them . 
(Continued from page 500) ; } 


@ 


in making him adaptable to the chang 
conditions of so many different kinds: 
work. Before Pearl Harbor he became 
terested in certain branches of tool maki ull 
and took both a course and a post gradu | 
course in this field. Now he is a skill 
tool maker in a naval aviation plant, tunis 
ing out Grumman Avenger torpedo bon 
ers, and also Wildcat fighters. He recente 
married. >_> 
These men, when approached separate —_ 
on the subject of speech for the deaf, ¢ % 
fered almost identical opinions as to 
importance. Harwood said, “If a deaf pt ) 
son speaks well, he can easily try for a bus 
ness or professional career. Give him fig) 
chance, and he has as much prospect 
success in accordance with his ability @ 
any other person.” Subit remarked thi a 
he did not know much about the subjedamm 
except through his own experience, but | 
considered speech the most important thil 
for a deaf person who wished to succee 
in business or one of the professions. 
Still another young deaf man agred 
with them, adding thoughtfully, “Speet 
makes me want to go ahead in the worl 
and not remain just one of a small groi 
of deaf persons. I want to get around a 
know people. However, I know that 
deaf who cannot speak are not unhapp 
I know a deaf man of about thirty, who 
active in a group of the sign-using dea 
and who uses a pad and pencil cheerful 
when he is with hearing persons. & 
makes a living as a printer, and is a Vé 
likeable fellow. Yet he does not try & 
go ahead. He misses the experience th 
comes from knowing different kinds ¢ 
people.” 


1 - 


(Turn to page 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 


BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 


LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) — 
450 S. Third Street 


LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
815 Fifteenth Street 


LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


MIAMI (Florida) 
140 N.E. lst Ave., Room 208 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
711 West Lake Street 


PATERSON (New Jersey) 
128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 
105 South 18th Street 


PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Adding up the conclusions of these men, 
and my own, I am confident that speech 
is very important in giving a deaf person 
a wholesome life. With speech, his life 
has less rigid boundaries, and his child. 
hood ambitions may be fulfilled. 





Professional Literature 
(Continued from page 498) 

lishing legislation providing for periodic 
testing of the hearing of all children of 
school age. 
b. Enforcement: Enlist the aid of your 
field agent, the county supervisors of 
special education, visiting nurses, and in 
terested parents in enforcing this legisla. 
tion. 
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2. Supplementing Acoustic Training Out. 
side the School Rooms. 
a. Provide radios for the play rooms. 
b. Provide sound movies. 
c. Provide victrolas with amplification. 
d. Provide public address systems for 
the auditorium. 
3. Parent Education. 
a. Provide clinics for study and dis 
semination of information. 


b. Provide occasional programs or dem- 


onstrations. 

c. Provide occasional lectures. 

d. Print manuals of instruction showing 
how parents can aid. 

e. Provide for distribution of profes 
sional literature on causes and prevention 
of deafness and training of hearing. 

4. Expanded Program. 

a. Provide sound proof rooms for test- 
ing. . 

b. Study the use of individual aids. 

c. Provide more hearing aids as the 
need grows. 

d. Study the possibility of building 


your own aids. 





Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 497) 
Harbour, “Story of the Star Spangled Ban 
ner,” St. Nicholas, V. 41:967-73, Se 
1914. 







(Turn to page 540) 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.... $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


BG FOG  ccceccscennssverssrscnsembenseensesitesedepeveese $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
i Be Dee $6.50 
ee By Gs as i Oi rreieccscsevncnicgshetenensxioned $10.00 
All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Riverton Heights, P. O., Seattle, Washington 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, IH, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
yt Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Deaf Children Can Be Educated 
at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
for teaching their own children 
offered to parents 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 
offered to teachers 
now qualified to teach children 
who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


3 CHARLES ST. Phone: 3-6130 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


‘do you think. .. .” 
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Sept. 17: Constitution Day. Constitutio 
of the United States adopted, 1787. 

“It was framed by the Constitutio 
Convention which met in Philadelphia, 
May 25, 1787, and adjourned Sept. 17, 
1787. It went into effect March 4, 1789,” 

“The Constitution deserves the venera. 
tion with which Americans regard it, | 
ranks above every other written constity 
tion for the intrinsic excellence of j 
scheme, its adaptation to the circumstanc 
of the people, the simplicity, brevity and 
precision of its language, its mixture 9 
definiteness in principle with elasticity. in 
details.” —Bryce, American Commonwealth, 


For Small Children in a 

Hearing Aid Class 

September 

Z-Z-Z- go the bees. (Imitate. ) 
And red apples drop from trees. (Pretend 
to catch apples.) 
Squirrels gather nuts each day. (Imi- 
tate.) 
And now birds fly away. (Pretend to 
fly.) | 
The mornings now grow cool. (Shiver 
and button up coats.) 


Ac 

















AL 


And children go to school. (Get in line.) \ 
The Whirl Around Rep 
(After Any Big Association Meeting) int 


Miss Jicks: O, there’s Dr. Oliver Bigg! 
Dr. Bigg! Dr. Bigg! How are you? I am 
so glad to see you again. 

Dr. Bicc: O, how do you do, Miss 
—er— Jicks. Nice to see you, too. How TE 
are you? How have you been? Yes? 
Yes? Fine! Fine! OO, there is my old 
friend, Mr. So-So! Want a word with him Va 
before he leaves. Well, see you later, Miss i 
Jicks. Fine meeting, wasn’t it? Good }} VIC 
speakers—Mr. So-So! Mr. So-So! Well} eg 
well! I didn’t know you were going to 
be at this meeting! We should have got 
together beforehand. Lots to talk to, you 
about—this plan of Lisper’s—for instance, 


Mr. So-So: Well! Well! Well! My old 
friend, Bigg! How they treating you at X 
School, Bigg? Yes, we certainly must 
get a chance to talk. Excuse me a moment, 
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Onstitu. 


Shiver 


line.) 








~- EFFICIENCY 
- QUALITY | 
-LOW COST 


Is GIVING Getlerx ears 







Over 100 
Points of 
Representation 
inthe U.S.A. 


Tuvestiqate re “Joday! 


TEST MODEL F, The Outstanding Hearing Aid, Patented F.C.S. 
HEAR TODAY! HEAR TOMORROW! 


Vacolite Patented Frequency Control System allows for Indi- 
vidual Fitting Today and Refitting any future time without 
cost. ... Only Vacolite can offer Patented Frequency Control. 


ALL VACOLITES ARE GUARANTEED AND INSURED 


x A few distributor locations available. Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager. D4 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


- Wlanufacturen--Pearing poids and Audiometers 
3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. . . . A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under certain atl 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


~“VIBRATUBE” 











For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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will you? I see Mrs. Hold Forth 
there. I’m on a committee with her—m 
catch her—well, I’ll be seeing you, Biggah @ 
we must get together soon—hear g 
things about you—Mrs. Hold Forth! 
do you do? Certainly was a fine talk y 
gave us! I wanted to ask your opinion) 
the Miss-Nothing Hearing Aid. Now, 
yom.i. 

Mrs. Hotp Fortu: Thank you, tha 
you, Mr. —er— So-So. We’re on the san 
committee, I believe. Now, what was j 
you wanted to ask me? Miss-Nothing Hear 
ing Aid? In my opinion—this is conf 
dential, of course, please don’t quote me- 
—in my opinion that hearing aid—O, Dy 
Spich! Dr. Spich! Do you know Dr. Spich, 
Mr. So-So? Wonderful person! I took you 
speech course, Dr. Spich. Remember me! 
It was wonderful. 








Dr. Spicu: Yes, yes, of course I remem 
ber you, Mrs. Go Forth. You were om M 
of my best students! Have you tried th = 
plan I suggested with the children hard ol] conf 
hearing from babyhood? How did it work? 
What age are the pupils? How many in} COM 
a group? How deaf are they? O, 1d you 
believe—I do believe that is Miss Jicks over 
there by the door! Is it? Yes, it is! Do} Case 
you know Miss Jicks? Charming person unb. 
ality. Stimulating! Magnetic! You dont 
know her? Well, come along and mett spic 
her! Come right along! Miss Jicks! Mis| ., 
Jicks! Miss Jicks! a. 
you 
“ 
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(Continued from page 486) hon 
to make myself as normal socially as possi 
ble. 
Of course, I have suffered many a heart Seu 


ache because of the seeming indifference 
of hearing people. Nevertheless, I have hat 
a very happy life so far, and can thank both 
my mother and father for seeing my prob 
lems so clearly. 

Because of the opportunities I have hat, 
I feel that the deaf should be given all pos 
sible aid to belong to this world. I believe 
such suggestions as I have offered would 
help materially. 


“LC 


C. 
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— Duratron 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


“ied thy| Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 


om confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
L work! 
lany in 
, 1) you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 


ks over 
s! Do} cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 


ea unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
; a spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 


le |  Durateron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 








remen:- 


comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 


home calls except by request. 
possi- 
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Try “ Durateon” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
heart: . * . 
rene} “HCulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 


be “Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 
0 





a C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
cliew PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Teacher Training 
Write for 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. 
further details. 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


for use if teachers are not available. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION JULY 5 - AUG. 27 
At Potomac School, 2144 Calif. St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
Group Work Private Instruction Practice Classes 

For information address 2311 Conn. Ave., N. W. 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 


475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 








The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading 
By Martha E. Bruhn 


A few copies of one of the most popular 
lip reading texts ever published. 


Price, $3.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





DIETITIAN and teacher of home economics, experi- 
enced in work with deaf children, wishes position for 
1943-44. Address Box 45, The Volta Bureau. 
TEACHERS WANTED: Oral, primary, intermediate. 
Beginning salary, $155 ar $200 per month, depending 
on experience and training. Address Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint, 2, Michigan. 











The Volta Review 











Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Heavenly View.—The young war worker in 
crowded Washington was being shown the room 
advertised. “But,” he protested, mildly, “your 
advertisement said there was a heavenly view 
from the room; it’s nothing but an attic room” 
“Well,” said the landlady calmly, “that’s what | 
meant—the view through the skylight.” 


Full Stock.—He was complaining about the 
way the draft was operating. “Tt ain’t working 
out right,” he insisted. “Some goes as shouldn't; 
and others as should are still around. Look a 
young Smith—he registered purty nearly a year 
ago and ain’t been called yit.” “Now, Josh, 
said his wife, soothingly, “it’s easy to criticize, 
But how do you know they ain’t got enough 
Smiths already?” 

Telling It To the Marines.—They had had 
a very expensive dinner and an even more expen 
sive visit to the night club. At her apartment 
door she impulsively turned and kissed him good. 
bye. “You’re the nicest boy I ever kissed,” she 


said. “Tell that to the Marines!” he answered 
brightly. “I have,” she admitted; “to dozens of 
them.” 


Bad Eyesight.—The English are telling a 
story of a reluctant conscript who being asked 
by the army oculist to read a chart asked “What 
chart?” “Just sit down in that chair and Il 
show you,” said the doctor. “What chair?” de 
manded the conscript. Deferred because of bad 
eyesight, the draftee went to a nearby movie. 
When the lights came on, he was horrified to 
discover the oculist in the next seat. “Excuse 
me,” said the conscript as calmly as he could, 
does this bus goes to Shipley?”—Newsweek. 

When Not to Oppose Youth.—The father 
was telling his friend that he was greatly worried 
about his son. “He wants to be an automobile 
race driver,” said the father. “If that’s the case,” 
replied his friend, dryly, “you’d better not stand 
in his way.” 

Business.—The two friends were discussing 
news from their old home town. “And you mean 
to tell me Smithson failed in business?” said the 
first man. “It’s hard to understand. I had 4 
letter from him only last month and he was tek 
ing me that his business was at last on a firm 
foundation.” The second man smiled. “I guess 
he meant it was on the rocks,” he suggested. 

Suicide Blonde.—The man on the street caf 
looked puzzled. “It must be her daughter,” he 
said to the man next to him on the seat. “I mean 
I'd swear I’d seen that woman before—but the 
one I have in mind was quite gray, and this one 
is a perfect blonde.” The secoffd man looked 
“A suicide blonde,” he commented, solemnly. “A 


suicide blonde?” The second man _ nodd 
“That’s what I said—dyed by her own hands, 
yeu know.” 
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